QUESTION X 
THE PROCESSION OF THE DIVINE PERSONS 


THERE are five points of inquiry: (1) Is there procession in God? (2) Is there only one 
procession in God? (3) What is the order between procession and relation in God? 
(4) Does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Son? (5) Would the Holy Spirit still be 
distinct from the Son if he did not proceed from him? 


Q. X: ARTICLE I 
Is there Procession in God? 


[ Sum. Th. I, Q. xxvii: G.G. IV, ii] 


THE first point of inquiry is whether there be processions in the divine persons: and 
seemingly there are not. 


1. Whatsoever proceeds from a thing is separated from it. But the divine persons 
are not separated from one another: thus the Son says (Jo. xiv, 10): I am in the 
Father and the Father in me: and the same applies to the Holy Spirit, namely that 
he is in the Father and the Son and vice versa. Therefore in God one person 
proceeds not from another. 


2. Nothing savouring of motion, even as nothing pertaining to matter should be 
attributed to God in its proper sense. Now procession denotes motion. Therefore it 
cannot be attributed to God in its proper sense. 


3. Whatsoever proceeds is logically prior to its procession, since it is the subject 
thereof. Now in God nothing that proceeds can be prior to its procession: for the 
divine essence does not proceed as neither is it begotten; and relation is not prior 
to procession, but contrariwise as we have already stated (Q. viii, A. 3). Therefore 
procession is impossible in God. 


4. Even as that which proceeds is from something so also is it to something. But 
that which proceeds to something is not self-subsistent. Therefore seeing that the 
divine persons are self-subsistent it would seem incompetent for them to proceed. 


5. Inasmuch as the more excellent creatures are more like to God, that which is 
found in the lower creaturess and nott in the higher is not found in God: for 
instance, dimensive quantity, matter and so forth. Now procession is to be found in 
the lower creatures, where one individual engenders another of the same species: 
whereas this does not obtain in the higher creatures. Neither therefore in God is 
procession to be found. 


6. We should by no means attribute to God anything that is derogatory to his 
dignity. Now God's dignity consists chiefly in his being the first cause of existence, 
and not deriving existence from anything else: which would seem incompatible 
with procession, since whatsoever proceeds derives its existence in some way from 
another. ~ Therefore it niust not be said that anything proceeds in God. 


7. A person is a “hypostasis distinguished by a property pertaining to dignity.” But 
it does not savour of dignity that one receive from another (which is implied by 
procession). Therefore procession should not be ascribed to the divine persons as 
though it were a personal property. 


8. A thing is in some way the cause of that which proceeds from it. But one divine 
person cannot be the cause of another: not an intrinsic cause, i.e. formal or 
material, since in God there is no composition of form and matter; nor extrinsic, 
since one person dwells within the other. Hence there is no procession in God. 


9. Whatsoever proceeds issues from another as from its principium. Now one 
(divine) person cannot be described as the principium of another: for seeing that 
principium connotes that which is principiated, we should have to say that some 
divine person is principiated, and this seemingly is peculiar to creatures. Hence 
there is no procession in God. 


10. The word principium would seem to indicate priority, whereas according to 
Athanasius there is no priority or posterity in God. Therefore one person is not the 
principium of another, and one should not be described as proceeding from the 
other. 


11. Every principium is operative or productive. Now one person is not productive 
or operative of another, else in God there would be something made or created. 
Therefore a divine person has no principium and does not proceed. 


12. If B proceeds from A, B must have something in common with A and 
communicated to it by A; and also something proper whereby it is distinguished 
from A; since nothing proceeds from itself. Now whereverthere is something and 
something else there is composition. Therefore wherever there is procession there 
is composition. But there is no composition in God: and consequently neither is 
there procession. 


13. That which proceeds from another receives something from it: and whatsoever 
receives something is of a needy nature: for if it needed not it would not receive: 
for which reason in natural things receptivity is ascribed to matter. Therefore 
whatsoever proceeds is by nature needy. But in God there is no such thing as need 
for he is supremely perfect. Therefore there is no procession in God. 


14. To this it will be replied that the recipient is imperfect when it exists before 
receiving, and when having received it is in possession and no longer needy. Now 
the Son and the Holy Spirit receive indeed from the Father, but they do not exist 
before receiving: and thus they are not in need. 


On the contrary every creature is needy by nature, and yet it, does not exist before 
receiving existence from God. Therefore the fact of not existing before receiving 
does not disprove need. 


15. Whatsoever has a thing only by receiving it from another, considered in itself 
lacks that thing: thus air considered in itself lacks light which it receives from 
something else. If then the Son and the Holy Spirit have being only through 
receiving it from the Father (which must be the case if they proceed from the 
Father) it follows of necessity that considered in themselves they do not exist. Now 
that which considered in itself is nothing, if it receive being from another, must 
necessarily come from nothing and consequently must be a creature. If then the 
Son and the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father they must be creatures; and this is 
the blasphemy of Arius. Therefore there is no procession in God. 


16. That which proceeds from another proceeds that it may come into existence: 
and that which proceeds that it may exist did not always exist: thus if a thing 
proceeds to a place it was not always in that place. But the divine persons are 
eternal. Therefore no divine person proceeds. 


17. The principle whence a thing proceeds exercises a certain authority over that 
which proceeds from it as from a principle. If then one divine person proceeds from 
another, for instance, the Son and the Holy Spirit from the Father, there must be in 
the Father some authority over the Son and the Holy Spirit: and thus, since 
authority is a kind of dignity there will be a dignity in the Father that is not in the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and consequently there will be inequality in the divine 
persons, and this is contrary to the saying of Athanasius (Symb.) that in the Trinity 
“there is neither priority no posteriority, neither greater nor lesser: but all three 
persons are co-eternal and co-equal with one another.” Therefore there is no 
procession in the divine persons. 


On the contrary the Son says (Jo. viii, 42) : From God I proceeded and came. 


Again it is stated (Jo. xv, 26) that the Spirit of truth proceedeth from the Father. 
Therefore there is procession in the divine persons. 


I answer that in us intellectual knowledge originates in the imagination and senses 
which do not transcend continuous matter. For this reason we take the terms that 
apply to continuous matter and transfer them to whatsoever we grasp with the 
intellect. Take, for instance, the word distance which is applied first to place and is 
afterwards transferred to any difference of forms: wherefore all contraries of any 
genus whatsoever are said to be the most distant, although distance is applied first 
of all to ubiety, as the Philosopher says (Metaph. x). In like manner the term 
procession was first employed to signify that local movement whereby a thing 
passes from one place through intermediate places to an extreme place in an 
ordinate manner: and thence it is transferred to denote the order between any two 
things one of which issues from or succeeds the other. Hence we apply the word 
procession to all kinds of movement: for instance, we say that a body proceeds 
from whiteness to blackness, or from a great to a small quantity or from non-being 
to being, and vice versa: and in like manner we use the word procession to indicate 
the emanation of one thing from another; thus we say that the ray proceeds from 
the sun, and the operation or even the thing produced from the operator; thus the 
thing made by a craftsman is said to proceed from him, and the thing generated 
from the generator, and in a general way we designate any such order as a 
procession. Now operation is twofold. There is an operation that passes from the 
operator into something extrinsic, as heating passes from fire into wood: this 
operation is not a perfection of the operator but of the thing operated, since the 
fire gains nothing by heating, whereas the thing heated acquires heat. Another 
operation does not pass into something outside but remains in the operator, such 
as understanding, sensation, willing and the like. These operations are perfections 
of the operator: for the intellect is not perfect except by understanding actually, 
and the senses except by sensing actually. The first kind of operation is common to 
animate and inanimate beings: whereas the second is proper to animate beings: 
wherefore, if we take movement in a wide sense for any kind of operation—as the 
Philosopher takes it (De Anima iii), where it is stated that sensation and 
understanding are a kind of movement—not indeed the movement which is the act 
of an imperfect thing (Phys. iii, i) but that which is the act of a perfect thing—it 
would seem proper to animate beings; and this is what is meant when we speak of 
a thing being the cause of its own movement. Because whenever we observe that a 
thing operates of itself and in itself in any way whatever we say that it lives: and in 
this sense Plato (Tim.) says that the first mover moves itself. In respect of both kinds 
of operation procession is found in creatures. In regard to the first kind we say that 
the thing generated proceeds from the generator and the thing made from the 


maker. With regard to the second kind we say that words proceed from the 
speaker, and love from the lover. And we attribute both kinds of operation to God, 
when we Say that he creates, preserves and governs all things. Nor by this do we 
signify that any perfection accrues to God by such operation, but rather that the 
creature acquires perfection from the divine perfection. We attribute the other kind 
of operation to God when we escribe him as understanding and willing whereby we 
indicate his perfection. For he were not perfect did he,not understand and will 
actually: and for this reason we acknowledge him to be living. In respect of either 
operation we attribute procession to God. As regards the first we speak of divine 
wisdom or goodness as proceeding to creatures, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. ix), 
and of creatures as proceeding from God. As regards the second we acknowledge 
in God a procession of word and love; and this is the procession of the Son from 
the Father (for the Son is the Father's word) and of the Holy Spirit who is his love 
and life-giving breath (spiritus). Hence Athanasius in a discourse pronounced in the 
Council of Nicea says that the Arians through maintaining that the Son and Holy 
Spirit are not consubstantial with the Father, seemed in consequence to say that 
God is not a living and intelligent being, but dead and unintelligent. 


Reply to the First Objection. This argument considers the procession that is an 
operation passing into something extrinsic. But the divine persons do not proceed 
thus; and their procession partakes rather of the nature of an immanent operation: 
since that which proceeds in this way is not distant from that whence it proceeds: 
even so the human word is in the mind of the speaker and not distant from him. 


Reply to the Second Objection. The procession attributed to the divine persons is 
not a local movement, but one that indicates order of emanation. 


Reply to the Third Objection. That which proceeds by local movement must 
precede its procession since it is the subject thereof: but that which proceeds in the 
order of origin is the term of the procession. Hence if it be composed of matter 
and form and comes into being by generation, the matter precedes the procession 
as subject, while the form or even the composite follows logically the procession as 
term: as when fire proceeds from fire by generation. But when that which proceeds 
is not composite but a pure form; or again if it come into being by creation the 


term of which is the whole substance, then that which proceeds in no way precedes 
the procession but on the contrary: thus the creature is not conceived as existing 
before creation, nor brightness as preceding its emission from the sun, nor the 
Word as preceding his procession from the Father. 


Reply to the Fourth Objection. In so far as procession may denote order of origin, a 
thing may proceed as self-subsistent and without relation to another thing: 
although by local movement a thing does not proceed so as to subsist in itself 
simply, but so as to be in a place. Such procession, however, is not in God. 


Reply to the Fifth Objection. In intellectual substances which are the most noble 
creatures there is also procession according to the operations of the intellect and 
will: and in this respect the image of the Trinity is in them. In them, however, word 
and love are not subsistent persons, because their understanding and willing are 
not their substance, and this is proper to God: hence in God word and love proceed 
as subsistent persons, but not in intellectual creatures. 


Reply to the Sixth Objection. It would be derogatory to God's dignity to originate 
from something essentially diverse, for this is proper to the creature: but to 
originate from that which is consubstantial pertains to the divine perfection. For 
there would not be perfection in the Godhead unless its understanding and willing 
were actual: and this being the case we must acknowledge in God the procession 
of word and love. 


Reply to the Seventh Objection. Although receiving does not in itself connote 
perfection, it does imply perfection on the part of the one from whom something is 
received: and especially in the divine persons who receive the fulness of the 
Godhead. 


Reply to the Eighth Objection. Seldom or never do the Latin doctors employ the 
word cause to indicate the origin of the divine persons; both because with us cause 
connotes effect, wherefore lest we be forced to say that the Son and Holy Spirit are 


made, we do not say that the Father is their cause; and because with us the word 
cause signifies something essentially diverse, for we describe as a cause that 
whence something different follows; and again because the pagan philosophers 
apply the word cause to God to denote his relation to creatures: for they say that 
God is the first cause and that creatures are caused by him. Hence lest anyone 
think that the Son and the Holy Spirit should be reckoned among creatures 
differing essentially from God, we avoid the word cause when we speak of God. On 
the other hand the Greeks employ the word cause more absolutely when speaking 
of God, and indicate origin only thereby: wherefore they apply the word cause to 
the divine persons. For an expression may be objectionable in Latin whereas in 
Greek it is admissible on account of a peculiarity of idiom. And if in speaking of 
God we admit the use of the word cause in Greek it does not follow that it has the 
same sense as when applied to creatures, and as divided by philosophers into four 
kinds. 


Reply to the Ninth Objection. Of all the terms relating to origin, the word principle 
is most appropriate to God. For since we are unable to comprehend the things of 
God it is better for us to indicate them by means of general terms which have an 
indefinite meaning, than to employ special words that have a definite signification. 
Wherefore the name He who is (Exod. iii, 13, 14) is said to be most appropriate, 
seeing that according to Damascene (De Fide Orth. i. 0) it signifies the boundless 
sea of substance. Now just as cause is a more general term than element which 
denotes something primary and simple in the genus of material cause, so is 
principle a more general term than cause; thus the first part of movement or of a 
line is called a principium but not a cause. From this it is clear that a principium 
may be something that is not essentially distinct, as a point in relation to a line; 
whereas a cause cannot, especially if we speak of an originating, i.e. an efficient, 
cause. Now though the Father is called the principium of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, it does not seem right to say without qualification that the Son or Holy Spirit 
is principiated, although the Greeks use the expression, which may be allowed to 
pass if understood aright. Nevertheless we must avoid using words that seem to 
imply subjection, lest they be attributed to the Son or the Holy Spirit and we fall 
into the error of the Arians. Thus Hilary (De Trin. vii) while granting that the Father 
is greater than the Son on account of his pre-eminence as origin, denies that the 
Son is less than the Father since he received equality of essence from him. Likewise 


we must not stress such terms as subjection and principiation in the Son, although 
we employ the words authority and principium in speaking of the Father. 


Reply to the Tenth Objection. Although the word principium is derived from 
priority, it is employed to signify not priority but origin: even as the word lapis is 
not employed to denote the hurt done to the foot, although it is thought that this 
is its derivation. Thus although the Father is not prior to the Son he is his 
principium. 


Reply to the Eleventh Objection. Not every principium is operative or productive: 
for in neither way is a point the principium of a line. 


Reply to the Twelfth Objection. In the Son there is something common to the 
Father, namely the essence; and something whereby he is distinguished from the 
Father, namely the relation. Yet there is not composition, because the relation is 
really the essence, as we have explained in previous discussions (Q. viii, A. 2). 


Reply to the Thirteenth Objection. The recipient before receiving is in need, since 
he receives in order to supply his need: but after receiving he no longer needs, 
since he has what he needed. If then there be something that does not exist before 
receiving, and is always in the state of having received, it is by no means in need. 
Now the Son receives not from the Father as though he previously lacked and 
afterwards received, but he receives his very being from the Father. Hence it does 
not follow that he is in need. 


Reply to the Fourteenth Objection. The creature receives from God a certain 
existence which would not continue unless God preserved it: wherefore even after 
it has received existence, it needs the divine action to preserve it in being and 
consequently is of a needy nature. On the other hand the Son receives from the 
Father identically the same being and identically the same nature as that of the 
Father; wherefore he is not of a needy nature. 


Reply to the Fifteenth Objection. The Son is considered in himself in reference to 
that which he has absolutely, and this is the essence of the Father: and in this 
respect he is not nothing, but one with the Father. And if we consider him in 
reference to the Father, we conceive him as receiving being from the Father: 
wherefore thus again he is not nothing. Consequently in no sense is the Son 
nothing. He would, however, be nothing considered in himself if there were 
anything absolute in him distinct from the Father, as is the case with creatures. 


Reply to the Sixteenth Objection. The Son does indeed proceed that he may exist: 
but his procession is eternal (even as the procession of light from the sun is coeval 
with the sun) wherefore the Son also is eternal. 


Reply to the Seventeenth Objection. Authority in the Father is nothing but the 
relation of principle. Now equality or inequality refer not to relation but to quantity, 
as Augustine says (De Trin. vi, 4; v, 6). Hence the Son is not unequal to the Father. 


Q. X: ARTICLE II 


Is There But One Procession in God Or Are There More? 


[ Sum. Th. I, Q. xxvii, A. 3] 


THE second point of inquiry is whether there is only one procession in God, or 
more than one: and seemingly there is but one. 


1. Boethius (De Trin.) says that in God procession is substantial. Now in God what is 
substantial is not multiplied. Therefore there are not several processions in God. 


2. To this it will be replied that the processions in God do not differ in respect of 
the substance which is communicated by procession and by reason of which the 
processions are said to be substantial, but by themselves.—On the contrary 
whenever a number of things are distinct from one another, their difference is 
either one of matter, as, for instance, individuals of the same species, or of form, as 
for example things of different genus or species. Now the processions in God are 
not distinguished in the same way as things that differ in matter, since God is 
altogether immaterial. Wherefore it follows that all distinction in God is after the 
manner of a formal distinction. Now all formal distinction is by reason of some 
opposition, especially in things of the same genus: because a genus~ is divided by 
contrary differences which differentiate the species (Metaph. x). Accordingly if there 
be a distinction between the divine processions, this must be by reason of some 
opposition. But processions, actions and movements are not mutually opposed 
except by reason either of their principles or of their terms; as, for example, heating 
and chilling, ascent and descent. Therefore the divine processions cannot be 
distinguished by themselves: but if they be distinguished at all, this must be either 
on the part of the principle of the procession, or on the part of the term, i.e. the 
person in whom the procession terminates. 


3. Things that can exist side by side cannot constitute difference (thus white and 
sweet do not differentiate two substances, since they can be together in the same 
subject): because the reason why one thing is distinct from another is that the one 
cannot be the other. Now that certain things cannot be together in the same 
subject is due to some kind of opposition: for things are said to be opposite when 
they cannot coexist in the same subject. Hence there can be no distinction without 
opposition: thus even when things differ by reason of matter, there is opposition in 
regard to situation, since such a division is one of quantity. If then there cannot be 
opposite processions otherwise than by reason of the terms or principles, as stated 
above (Obj. 2), it is impossible that the processions be distinguished by themselves. 


4. But it will be replied that the divine processions are distinguished in that one is 
by way of nature, i.e. the procession of the Son, and the other by way of will, i.e. the 
procession of the Holy Spirit—On the contrary, that which proceeds naturally 
proceeds by way of nature: and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father naturally: 


for Athanasius says that he is the natural Spirit of the Father. Therefore he proceeds 
by way of nature. 


5. The will is free and consequently that which proceeds by way of will proceeds by 
way of liberty. If then the Holy Spirit proceeds by way of will he must proceed by 
way of liberty. Now that which proceeds by way of liberty may or may not proceed, 
and may proceed in this or that degree, since what is done freely is not confined to 
this or that. Therefore the Father could produce the Holy Spirit or not, and could 
give him whatsoever degree of greatness he wished. Hence it follows that the Holy 
Spirit was a potential being and not an essentially necessary being, and thus he 
would not be of divine nature, which is the heresy of Macedonius. 


6. Hilary (De Synod.) in assigning the difference between creatures and the Son, 
says that “the will of God gave all creatures their substance, while the Son received 
his substance from the Father by a natural birth”: Therefore if the Holy Spirit 
proceeds by way of will it follows that he proceeds in the same way as creatures. 


7. In God nature and will differ but logically. If then the processions of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit differ in that one is by way of nature and the other by way of will, it 
follows that these processions differ but logically: and thus the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are not distinct persons. 


8. But it will be replied that the spirative and generative powers in the Father differ 
but logically, and yet there is a real distinction between the Son and the Holy Spirit: 
and likewise nature and will can cause a real distinction in processions and 
proceeding persons, although they differ but logically—On the contrary, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit are distinguished by things that are in them. But the generative 
power is not in the Son, nor is the spirative power in the Holy Spirit. Therefore the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are not distinguished by these things. 


9. Generation which is procession by way of nature is proved to be in God by the 
fact that its likeness is communicated to the creature according to Isaiah Ixvi, 9, 


Shall I that give generation to others be barren ? But procession by way of will is 
not communicated to the creature, since nothing created receives its nature 
otherwise than by generation. Therefore in God there is no procession by way of 
will. 


10. Mode adds somewhat to a thing and consequently induces composition, 
especially if there be a number of modes. Now in God there is utter simplicity: and 
consequently there are not a number of modes in him to justify one’s saying that 
the Son has one mode of procession, i.e. the mode of nature, and the Holy Spirit 
another, i.e. the mode of the will. 


11. In God will differs from nature no more than does the intellect. But there is not 
in God a procession by way of the intellect other than that by way of nature. 
Therefore neither is there another procession by way of the will besides that which 
is by way of nature. 


12. It will be replied that the procession of the Holy Spirit differs from that of the 
Son in that the procession of the Son is solely from one who does not proceed, i.e. 
the Father, whereas the procession of the Holy Spirit is both from one who 
proceeds not and from one who proceeds, and simultaneously, namely from the 
Father and the Son.—On the contrary, if we allow that there are two processions in 
God,, they must differ either numerically only, or specifically. If only numerically, it 
follows that both must be called generation or birth, and each of the proceeding 
persons must be called a Son:, and if they differ specifically, the nature 
communicated by the procession must differ specifically: for thus the procession of 
a man and that of a horse from their respective principles differ specifically, 
whereas the procession of Socrates and that of Plato do not. Since then there is but 
one divine nature there cannot be several specifically different processions, 
although one is from one who proceeds and the other not. 


13. The Son and the Holy Spirit are not distinct in the same way as creatures that 
differ specifically, for they are hypostases of one nature. Now processions whereby 
things proceed that are of the same species but are distinct numerically, do not 


themselves differ specifically, as, for instance, the generation of Socrates and the 
generation of Plato. Therefore the procession of the Son and that of the Holy Spirit 
are not specifically distinct processions. 


14. Just as it is possible for one to proceed from one who proceeds so is it possible 
for one to be born of one who was born: for instance, A who is the son of B may 
himself have a son C. If then there are two processions in God through another 
person proceeding from one who proceeds, there will likewise be two generations 
through another person being begotten of one who is begotten. 


15. If the procession of the Holy Spirit differs from the procession of the Son, in 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from one who does not proceed and from one who 
does, i.e. from Father and Son, then either he proceeds from them inasmuch as 
they are one or inasmuch as they are several. If inasmuch as they are several it 
follows that the Holy Spirit is composite, since one simple thing cannot proceed 
otherwise than from one as principle — and if he proceeds from them inasmuch as 
they,are one, it matters not whether he proceed from both or from one only. 
Consequently the procession of the Holy Spirit cannot differ from that of the Son 
by the fact that the Son proceeds from one only and the Holy Spirit from two. 


16. Procession is condivided with paternity and filiation for these are called the 
three personal properties. Now in God there is but one paternity and one filiation. 
Therefore there is likewise but one procession. 


17. In creatures there is but one kind of procession whereby the nature is 
communicated, for which reason the Commentator (Phys. vii) says that animals 
generated by seed are not of the same species as t1jose which are engendered by 
corrupt matter and without seed. Now the divine nature is one only. Therefore it 
cannot be communicated by more than one kind of procession. Therefore there are 
not several processions in God. 


18. The Son proceeds from the Father as brightness according to Hebrews i, 3, Who 
being the brightness of his glory: and this because he proceeds from the Father as 
co-eternal with him, as brightness from the sun or fire. But the Holy Spirit likewise 
proceeds from the Father as co-eternal with him. Therefore he proceeds from him 
in the same way as the Son, and thus there are not several processions in God. 


19. The eternal procession of the divine person is the type and cause of the 
temporal procession of the creature and of whatsoever is in the creature. Hence 
Augustine (Gen. ad lit. ii, 6) expounds the words of Genesis i, He spoke... and it was 
made, thus: He begot the Word in whom (the creature) was that it might be made. 
Now the Son is the perfect type and cause of the creature’s production. Therefore 
there is no need of another procession of a divine person besides that of the Son. 


20. The more perfect a nature the fewer the things through which it works. Now the 
divine nature is most perfect. Since then one created nature is communicated by 
only one kind of procession, neither can the divine nature be communicated by 
more than one kind of procession. 


21. From one simple thing only. one thing can proceed. Now the Father is one 
simple thing. Therefore there can be but one procession from him: and thus there 
are not several processions in God. 


22. A thing is said to be generated inasmuch as it receives a form: since in creatures 
generation is change terminating in a form. Now the Holy Spirit by proceeding 
receives a form, i.e. the divine essence, of which it is said (Phil. ti, 6): Who being in 
the form of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God. Therefore the 
procession of the Holy Spirit is generation; and thus it differs not from the 
generation of the Son. 


23. Nativity is the way to nature as the very word implies. Now the divine nature is 
communicated to the Holy Spirit through his procession. Therefore the procession 


of the Holy Spirit is nativity: thus it differs not from the procession of the Son, and 
consequently there are not two processions in God. 


On the other hand it would seem that there are more than two processions in God. 


1. There is a procession by way of nature in respect of which the Son is named, and 
a procession by way of intellect, dn respect of which the Word is named, and a 
procession by way of will in respect of which the proceeding Love is named. 
Therefore there are three processions in God, 


2. It will be replied that in God the procession by way of nature is one and the same 
as the procession by way of intellect: since the Son is the same person as the 
Word.—On the contrary processions in creatures are a representation of the 
processions of the divine persons; wherefore it is said of God the Father that of him 
all paternity in heaven and earth is named (Eph. iii, 15). Now in creatures the 
procession of nature whereby man begets man is distinct from the processions of 
the intellect whereby it produces its word. Therefore neither in God is there a 
distinction between procession by way of intellect and procession by way of nature. 


3. According to Dionysius (Div. Nom. ili) it belongs to the divine goodness that it 
proceed. Now the Father is supremely good. Therefore he proceeds. Hence in God 
there are three processions, one whereby the Father proceeds, another whereby 
the Son proceeds, and a third whereby the Holy Spirit proceeds. 


On the contrary it would seem that in God there are but two processions. For 
Augustine says (De Trin. v) that the procession of the Son is “a begetting or nativity, 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit is not a nativity, yet both are ineffable.” Therefore 
in God there are but two distinct processions. 


I answer that the early doctors of the faith were compelled to discuss matters of 
faith on account of the insistence of heretics. Thus Arius thought that existence 


from another is incompatible with the divine nature, wherefore he maintained that 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, whom Holy Writ describes as being from another, are 
creatures. In order to refute this error the holy fathers. had to show that it is not 
impossible for someone to proceed from God the Father and yet be consubstantial 
with him, inasmuch as he receives from him the same nature as the Father has. 
Since, however, the Son in that he receives from the Father the nature of the Father 
is said to be born or begotten of the Father; whereas the Holy Spirit is not said in 
the Scriptures to be born or begotten while he is said to be from God, Macedonius 
thought that the Holy Spirit is not consubstantial with’the Father but his creature: 
for he did not believe it possible for anyone to receive from another the latter's 
nature unless he were born of him (and were his son. Hence he thought that if the 
Holy Spirit receives from the Father the latter’s nature and essence it must infallibly 
follow that he is begotten and a Son. Wherefore to refute this error it was 
necessary for our doctors to show that the divine nature can be communicated by 
a twofold procession, one being a begetting or nativity, and the other not: and this 
is the same as to seek the difference between the divine processions. Accordingly 
some have maintained that the processions in God are distinct by themselves. The 
reason for this view was because they held that the relations do not differentiate 
the divine hypostases but only manifest their distinction: for they thought relations 
in God were like individual properties in creatures, which properties do not cause 
but only manifest the distinction between individuals. They say then that in God the 
hypostases are distinct only by their origin. And seeing that those things whereby 
certain things are distinguished primarily must be distinguished by themselves— 
thus opposite differences, whereby species differ, differ by themselves, otherwise 
we should go on for ever—they maintain that the divine processions are distinct by 
themselves. But this cannot be true: because one thing is distinguished from 
another specifically by that which gives it its species, and numerically by that which 
gives it individuality. Now the difference between the divine processions must not 
be merely like that which distinguishes things numerically; it must be like that 
which differentiates things specifically, since one is generation and the other not. 
Consequently the divine processions are distinguished by that which gives them 
their species. But no procession, operation or movement has its species from itself, 
but from its term or principle. Hence it is futile to say that any processions are 
distinguished by themselves: and they must differ in relation either to their 
principles or to their terms. 


Wherefore some said that in God the processions are distinguished in relation to 
their principles: inasmuch as one procession is by way of nature or intellect, and the 
other by way of will, since the terms intellect and will would seem to indicate 
principles of operations and processions. But if we consider the matter carefully we 
shall easily see that this does not suffice for the distinction of the divine persons 
unless something else be added. For since that which proceeds must bear a 
resemblance to the principle of the procession, just as in creatures a likeness to the 
form of the generator must be in the thing generated; it follows—if processions in 
God are distinguished by the fact that the principle of one is the nature or intellect, 
while the principle of the other is the will—that in the person proceeding by the 
one procession there will be something pertaining only to nature or intellect, and in 
the other something that pertains only to the will: which is evidently false. Because 
by the one procession, i.e. of the Son from the Father, the latter communicates to 
the Son all that he has, nature, intelligence, power and will, and whatsoever is 
attributed to him absolutely; wherefore as the Son is the Word, i.e. Wisdom 
Begotten, so may he be called Begotten Nature, Will, or Power Begotten, i.e. 
received by generation, or rather the recipient of these by generation. Hence it is 
plain that since all the essential attributes concur towards the one procession of the 
Son, the difference between the processions cannot be ascribed to the different 
concepts of the attributes; as though one attribute were communicated by one 
procession, and another attribute by another procession. Now whereas the term of 
a procession Is to have (since a divine person proceeds so as to have what he 
receives by proceeding), and whereas processions are distinguished by their terms, 
it follows of necessity that in God he who proceeds. is distinguished in the same 
way as he who has. Now in God haver is not distinguished from haver by the fact 
that the one has these attributes, and the other has those; but by the fact that the 
one has the same things from the other. For the Son has all that the Father has: yet 
in this is he distinguished from the Father, that he has them from the Father. 
Accordingly one proceeding person is distinguished from the other proceeding 
person, not as though the one by proceeding receives some things, while the other 
receives other things, but because one of them receives from the other. Hence 
whatever is in a divine procession that can at once be conceived as being in one 
procession without any other procession being presupposed, belongs to one 
procession only: but there will be at once another procession if those same things 
that were received by the first procession are again received by another procession. 
Thus it is only the order of processions, which arises from their origin, that 
multiplies processions in God. 


Hence not without reason some held that one procession being by way of 
intelligence and nature, and the other by way of will, the former procession does 
not presuppose another procession, whereas the latter does: because love of a 
thing cannot proceed from the will except on the presupposition that the 
conceived word of that thing has already proceeded: since good understood is the 
object of the will. 


Reply to the First Objection. Procession in God is said to be substantial because it 
does not arise from an accident:. nevertheless thereby the proceeding person 
receives substance. 


We grant the Second and Third Objections. 


Reply to the Fourth Objection. There is nothing to prevent something proceeding 
from the will naturally. For the will naturally tends to the ultimate end, just as every 
other power naturally works to attain its object. Hence it is that man naturally 
desires happiness, and in like manner God naturally loves his own goodness, just as 
he naturally understands his own truth. Accordingly just as the Son as Word 
naturally proceeds from the Father, so the Holy Spirit naturally proceeds from him 
as Love. The Holy Spirit does not, however, proceed by way of nature, because in 
God to proceed by way of nature is to proceed in the same way as in creatures 
things are produced by nature and not by the will. Wherefore to be produced 
naturally and to be produced by way of nature differ inasmuch as a thing is said to 
be produced naturally on account of its natural connexion with its principle, 
whereas it is said to be produced by way of nature if it be produced by a principle 
in the s~me way as nature produces. 


Reply to the Fifth Objection. As Augustine teaches (De Civ. Dei, v, 10) the natural 
necessity under which the will is said to will a thing of necessity—happiness, for 
instance—is not incompatible with free-will: but free-will is opposed to violence or 
compulsion. Now there is no violence or compulsion when a thing is moved in 


accordance with the order of its nature, but there is if its natural movement be 
hindered, as when a heavy body is prevented from moving down towards the 
centre. Hence the will naturally desires happiness, although it desires it necessarily: 
and thus also God by his will loves himself freely, although he loves himself of 
necessity. Moreover it is necessary that he love himself as much as he is good, even 
as he understands himself as much as he is. Therefore the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father freely, not however potentially but necessarily. Nor was it possible 
for him to proceed so as to be less than the Father: but it was necessary for him to 
be equal to the Father, even as the Son who is the Father's Word. 


Reply to the Sixth Objection. The creature does not proceed naturally or necessarily 
from the divine will: for though God by his will naturally and necessarily, loves his 
goodness, and the love thus proceeding is the Holy Spirit, yet neither naturally nor 
necessarily does he will creatures to be produced, but gratuitously. For creatures 
are not the last end of the divine will, nor does God’s goodness depend on them 
(which goodness is his last end), since it gains nothing from creatures: even so man 
of necessity desires happiness, but not the things ordained thereto. 


Reply to the Seventh Objection. Although nature and will in God differ not in reality 
but logically, nevertheless he who proceeds by way of will must be distinct from 
him who proceeds by way of nature, and the one procession must differ from the 
other. For we have already stated that to proceed by way of nature means to 
proceed in the same way as that which proceeds from nature, and that to proceed 
by way of will means to proceed as that which proceeds from the will. Now the will 
does not proceed without a previous procession; for it does tend to a thing without 
the previous procession of the intellect in forming its concept of that thing, since 
the good understood moves the will. Now the procession from a natural agent 
does not presuppose another procession unless accidentally, inasmuch as one 
natural agent depends on another natural agent: but this is not essential to nature 
qud nature. Therefore in God this procession by way of nature is one that 
presupposes no other: while the procession by way of will has its beginning from a 
procession that is presupposed. Hence there must needs be procession from 
procession, and proceeding person from a proceeding person: and this causes a 
real distinction in God. 


We grant the Eighth Objection. 


Reply to the Ninth Objection. God has implanted in the creature a likeness to both 
processions. By the procession that is by way of nature it is possible in created 
things for the nature to be communicated, since the effect is like the agent as such: 
wherefore by an action whereof nature is the principle, the effect can receive the 
nature: whereas by an action whereof the will is the principle, the effect can receive 
the likeness of that alone which is in the will, for instance, a likeness of the end in 
view; or of the form, as in the products of art. But whatsoever is in God is the divine 
nature: and consequently the nature must be communicated by either procession. 


Reply to the Tenth Objection. When we speak of procession in God by way of 
nature or will, we do not ascribe to God a mode as though it were a quality added 
to the divine substance, but we indicate a comparative likeness between the divine 
processions and the processions to be observed in creatures. 


Reply to the Eleventh Objection. In God there is no distinction between procession 
by way of intelligence and procession by way of nature: but there is a distinction 
between both of these and the procession by way of will: and this for three 
reasons.—First, because just as procession by way of nature does not presuppose 
another procession, so neither does procession by way of intelligence: whereas 
procession by way of will necessarily presupposes procession by way of 
intelligence.—Secondly, because just as nature produces something in likeness to 
itself, so also does the intellect both within and without: within, since the word is 
the likeness of the thing understood, and of the intellect understanding itself: 
without, as when the form understood is introduced into the product of art. On the 
other hand the will does not produce its likeness either within or without. Not 
within, since love which is the intimate procession of the will is not a likeness of the 
will or the thing willed, but a kind of impression made on the will by the thing 
willed, or a kind of union between these two. Nor without, because the will imprints 
on the artifact the form which in the logical order was understood before it was 
willed, wherefore it is a likeness first of the intellect, though secondly of the will. — 


Thirdly, because the procession of nature is from only one agent, if the agent be 
perfect. Nor does it matter that in animals one is generated of two, namely the 
father and mother; since the father alone is agent in generation while the mother is 
patient. Likewise the procession of the intellect is from one only; whereas friendship 
or mutual love proceeds from two loving each other. 


Reply to the Twelfth Objection. Although strictly speaking genus and species, 
universal and particular, are not predicated of God, nevertheless as far as it is 
possible to compare God to creatures, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are 
distinguished from one another like several individuals of one species, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orth. ili, 4). It must be observed, however, that there are 
two ways of considering the species in a particular individual of the genus of 
substance: we may consider the species of its hypostasis, or we may consider the 
species of its individual property. Thus given that Socrates is white and Plato black, 
and granted that white and black are properties individualising Socrates and Plato, 
it will be true to say that Socrates and Plato are one in species, in which their 
hypostases are contained. For they agree in humanity, but differ in the species of 
their property; since white and black differ specifically. It is t& same with the Father 
and the Son. For they are considered as one in the species of which their 
hypostases are supposites, in that they agree in the nature of the Godhead: but 
they differ in the species of a personal property: since paternity and filiation are 
relations of different species. It must also be observed that in creatures generation 
is Per se directed to the species, for nature intends to generate a man; wherefore 
the specific nature is multiplied by generation in created things. But in God 
procession is directed to the multiplication of hypostases in which the divine nature 
is numerically one: wherefore in God the processions are quasi-specifically different 
by reason of the difference between the personal properties, although in the 
proceeding persons there is one common nature. 


This suffices for the Replies to the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Objections. 


Reply to the Fifteenth Objection. The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son as from two persons if we consider the spirating supposites: because since the 
Holy Spirit is the mutual love and bond of two he must needs be spirated by two. 


But if we consider that whereby they spirate, thus he proceeds from them as one in 
the divine nature: since from none but God can God proceed. 


Reply to the Sixteenth Objection. Procession as condivided with paternity and 
filiation is the personal property of the Holy Spirit: and although it is a relation, yet 
since it has not a special name. as paternity and filiation have, it is indicated by the 
name procession, just as if filiation were unnamed, and signified under the name of 
nativity, which is the special name of the Son's procession. The procession of the 
Holy Spirit has no special name because, as already stated, in creatures a nature is 
not communicated in this way: and we transfer names from creatures in speaking 
of God. Hence it does not follow that in God there is but one common procession. 


Reply to the Seventeenth Objection. In a creature which is susceptive of accidents 
there can be something in a thing b~sides its nature: but not in God. For this 
reason in God the nature is communicated by any mode of procession, but not in 
creatures: because although there are various processions in creatures, the nature 
is Communicated in one way only. 


Reply to the Eighteenth Objection. The procession of the Son is co-eternal with the 
Father inasmuch as it is a divine procession, wherefore this applies also to the 
procession of the Holy Spirit: but it does not apply to the procession of the Son as 
distinct from that of the Holy Spirit. 


Reply to the Nineteenth Objection. The Son is a sufficient type of the temporal 
procession of the creature, if we consider him as Word and exemplar: but the Holy 
Spirit must needs be the type of that procession inasmuch as he is Love. For just as 
it is said (Wis. ix, I) that God made all things by his Word, so is it stated (ibid. xi, 23) 
that he loves all things that are and hates none of the things which he has made: 
and Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv). that “God's love did not permit him to be 
barren.” 


Reply to the Twentieth Objection. Perfect nature is capable of many works although 
few things suffice it for each one. 


Reply to the Twenty-first Objection. From the one Father alone there is only one 
procession, namely of the Son: but from the Father and Son together, there is 
another procession, that of the Holy Spirit. 


Reply to the Twenty-second Objection. The procession of the Holy Spirit is a 
procession of love. Now by a procession of love nothing is produced as a recipient 
of the form or nature of that whence it proceeds: and consequently it is not a 
generation or nativity. That the Holy Spirit receives by his procession the nature 
and form of God the Father is owing to the fact that he is God’s love, wherein there 
is nothing that is not the divine nature. 


This suffices for the Reply to the Twenty-third Objection. 


We must also reply to the arguments which concluded that there are more than 
two processions in God. 


1. As stated above (replies to seventh and eleventh objections) in God it is but one 
and the same procession by way of intelligence and by way of nature. 


2. Human nature is material, that is to say composed of matter and form: wherefore 
in man there cannot be procession by way of nature save in respect of a natural 
transmutation. But procession by way of intelligence is always immaterial, 
wherefore in man procession by way of nature and procession by way of 
intelligence cannot be one and the same, whereas in God it is one and the same 
because the divine nature is immaterial. 


3. Procession into differs from procession from. To proceed into something is to 
communicate one’s likeness to something, and in this sense Dionysius means that 
the divine goodness proceeds into creatures. To proceed from a thing is to receive 
one’s being from another, and as in this sense We are speaking of procession now, 
it is clear that procession is not to be attributed to the Father. 


Q. X: ARTICLE III 


The Order Between Procession and Relation in God 


[ Sum. Th. I, Q. xiii, A. 3.] 


THE third point of inquiry concerns the order between procession and relation in 
God: and it would seem that in God procession logically precedes relation. 


1. The Master (I, D. 27) says that the Father is Father from eternity because from 
eternity he begot the Son. Now begot indicates procession and Father indicates 
relation. Therefore logically procession precedes relation in God. 


2. The Philosopher (Metaph. v), says that relations result from action or quantity. 
But it is plain that the divine relations do not arise from quantity: therefore in our 
way of thinking they arise from action. Now processions in the divine persons are 
designated after the manner of divine actions. Therefore the divine processions 
logically precede the relations. 


3. The absolute precedes the relative, even as unity precedes number. Now actions 
are more akin to the absolute than relations are. Therefore logically they precede. 


4. A thing is said to be relative in relation to something else. Now there cannot be 
something else where there is ‘no distinction. Therefore relation presupposes 
distinction. But in God distinction in the divine persons is according to origin, 
inasmuch as one person proceeds from another. Therefore in God the processions 
precede logically the relations. 


5. Logically every procession precedes its term. Now filiation which is the relation of 
the Son is the term of nativity which is his procession. Therefore the Son's 
procession precedes filiation. But filiation and paternity not only in nature and time 
but also logically are simultaneous: because the one relative cannot be understood 
without the other. Therefore the Son’s nativity and a fortiori generation which is the 
act of the Father logically precede paternity: and consequently the procession is in 
God simply precede the relations logically. 


On the contrary logically person precedes personal action. Now the divine relations 
constitute the persons, while the processions are personal actions as it were. 
Therefore the relations precede the processions logically. 


Again procession must needs be from one thing to another, for just as nothing 
brings itself into being according to Augustine (De Trin. i, i) so nothing proceeds 
from itself: wherefore in God procession postulates distinction. But there is no 
distinction in God except by the relations. Therefore in God procession 
presupposes relation. 


I answer that there is no order without distinction: hence where there is no real but 
only logical distinction there can be only a logical order. Now in God there is no 
real distinction except between the persons and opposite relations: wherefore in 
God there is not real order except as regards the persons between whom, 
according to Augustine (Contra Maxim. iv), there is order of nature inasmuch as 
one is from another, not one before another. Now in God processions and relations 
are not really but only logically distinct. Wherefore Augustine says that it is proper 
to the Father to beget the Son: whereby he gives us to understand that to beget 
the Son is the personal property of the Father; nor is there any other property 


besides paternity that is the personal property of the Father. Consequently we are 
not to look for real order but only, for logical order between the divine processions 
and relations. Now just as in God relation and procession are in reality the same 
thing, and do not differ except logically; even so relation itself, although but one in 
reality is in our way of thinking manifold. For we consider relation as constituting 
the person: and yet it does not do this qua relation: which is clear from the fact that 
in man relations do not constitute persons, since relations are accidents, while 
person is something subsistent in the genus of substance; and substance cannot be 
constituted by an accident. But in God relation constitutes a person inasmuch as it 
is a divine relation: because it is identical with the divine essence, since in God 
there cannot be any accidents: wherefore relation being in reality the divine 
essence can constitute a divine hypostasis. Consequently the consideration of a 
relation as constituting a divine person differs from the consideration of a relation 
qua relation. Wherefore there is nothing to prevent relation from presupposing 
procession if we consider relation from the one point of view, whereas the contrary 
obtains if we consider it from the other point of view. Accordingly we conclude that 
if we consider relation as such it presupposes procession logically, whereas if we 
consider it as constituting a person, the relation that constitutes the person from 
whom there Is a procession precedes that procession logically: thus paternity as 
constituting the person of the Father logically precedes generation. On the other 
hand the relation that constitutes the proceeding person, even considered as 
constituting that person, is logically posterior to the procession as filiation is 
posterior to nativity: and this because the proceeding person is considered as the 
term of the procession. 


Reply to the First Objection. The Master is speaking of paternity considered as a 
relation: and the same answer applies to the Second and Third Objections. 


Reply to the Fourth Objection. In things where relations Are accidents relation must 
presuppose distinction: but in’ God the relations constitute three distinct persons, 


Reply to the Fifth Objection. If we consider paternity and filiation as relations the 
one cannot be understood without the other: and in this sense we say that 
relations follow the processions in the logical order. 


The remaining two objections consider the relations as constituting the persons. 


Q. X: ARTICLE IV 


Does the Holy Spirit Proceed From the Son? 


[ Sum. Th. I, Q. xxxvi, A. 2: C.G. IV, xxiv, xxv] 


THE fourth point of inquiry is whether the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son: and it 
would seem that he does not. 


1. Dionysius (Div. Nom. iii) says that “the Son and the Holy Spirit are as it were 
flowers of the God-bearing divinity.” Now flower does not proceed from flower. 
Therefore the Holy Spirit is not from the Son. 


2. If the Son is the principle of the Holy, Ghost he has this either from himself or 
from another. He has it not from himself, since it belongs to the Son, as Son, to be 
from another rather than to be a principle. And if he has this from the Father he 
must needs be a principle in the same, way as the Father. But the Father is a 
principle by generation. Therefore the Son must be the principle of the Holy Spirit 
by generation, and thus the Holy Spirit will be the Son of the Son. 


5. Whatsoever is common to the Father and the Son belongs to each in the same 
way. If then it is common to the Father and Son to be a principle, the Son will be a 
principle in the same way as the Father: and since the Father is a principle by 
generation the Son will be so also; and thus the same conclusion follows as above. 


4. The Son is Son because he proceeds from the Father and is his Word. Now the 
Holy Spirit is the word of the Son, according to Basil (Contra Eunom. v), who 
gathers this from the statement of the Apostle (Heb. i, 3) that the Son upholds all 
things by the word of his Power. Therefore if the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son 
he must be the Son of the Son. 


5. Although in reality paternity and filiation are in God before being in us, 
according to the saying of the Apostle (Eph. iii, 15): Of whom, i.e. God the Father, all 
Paternity in heaven and earth is named: yet as regards the use of the terms they 
were transferred from human things to divine. Now among men the offspring of a 
son is a grandson: so, that if the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son he will be the 
Father's grandson, which is absurd. 


6. The property of the Son consists in his receiving: for he is called Son because he 
receives the Father's nature by generation. If then the Son sends forth the Holy 
Ghost from himself there will be two contrary properties in the Son, which is 
inadmissible. 


7. Whatsoever is in God is either common or proper. Now the emission of the Holy 
Spirit is not common to all the Trinity, since it does not apply to the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore it is proper to the Father and does not apply to the Son. 


8. Augustine proves (De Trin. vi) that the Holy Spirit is love. Now the Father's love 
of the Son is gratuitous, since he loves the Son not as though he received 
something from him but only as giving him something: whereas the Son's love of 
the Father is a love that is due; because he loves the Father in that he receives from 
him. Now the love which is due is distinct from the love that is gratuitous Hence if 
the Holy Spirit is love proceeding from the Father and Son it follows that he is 
distinct from himself. 


9. The Holy Spirit is gratuitous love: wherefore from him flow the diversities of 
graces according to 1 Cor. xii, 4: There are diversities of graces, but the same spirit. 


If then the Son's love of the Father is not gratuitous, the Holy Spirit will not be the 
Son’s love, and thus he does not proceed from him. 


10. If the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son as love, since the Son loves the Father 
as the Father loves the Son, it will follow that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son 
to the Father just as he proceeds from the Father to the Son. But this is apparently 
impossible: for it would follow that the Father receives from the Son, which is 
utterly inadmissible. 


11. As the Father and Son love each other, so also do the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
or the Father and the Holy Spirit. If then the Holy Spirit proceeds from Father and 
Son because Father and Son love each other, in like manner because Father and 
Holy Spirit love each other, the Holy Spirit proceeds from himself: and this is 
impossible. 


12. Dionysius (Div. Nom. 1) says: “We must not dare to say or even think anything 
concerning the supersubstantial and hidden Godhead except what has been 
divinely revealed to us by the sacred oracles.” Now Scripture does not assert that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, but only that he proceeds from the Father, 
according to Jo. xv, 26; When the Paraclete cometh whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, who Proceedeth from the Father. Therefore we must 
neither say nor think that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. 


13. In the Acts of the Council of Ephesus it is stated that after the reading of the 
Creed of the Council of Nicaea the holy synod decreed that “no one might Profess, 
write or devise any other faith other than that which was defined by the holy 
fathers assembled at Nicaea together with the Holy Spirit, and whosoever shall 
either presume to devise or teach or suggest another faith to such Pagans, Jews or 
heretics as are desirous of being converted to a knowledge of the truth, let them 
be deprived of their bishopric if they be bishops, and banished from the clergy if 
they be clerks: if they be laymen let them be excommunicated.” In like terms the 
Council of Chalcedon, after setting forth the decisions of other councils, continues: 
“Whosoever shall dare to devise another faith, or pyonounce, teach or deliver 


another Creed to pagans, Jews or heretics wishing to be converted, such, if they be 
bishops or clerks, shall be deprived of their sees in the case of bishops, and 
unfrocked if they be clerks; and if they be monks or laymen they shall be 
excommunicated.” 


Now in the definitions of the foregoing councils it is not stated that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son, but only that he proceeds from the Father. Moreover we 
read in the profession of faith of the Council of Constantinople: “We believe in the 
Holy Spirit, Lord and Lifegiver, who proceedeth from the Father; with the Father 
and Son to be adored and glorified.” Therefore by no means should it have been 
added in the Creed that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. 


14. If it be asserted that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, this statement is 
made either on the authority of Scripture or on account of some proof. But 
seemingly Scripture nowhere affords sufficient authority for this statement. It is true 
that Holy Writ speaks of the Holy Spirit as being of the Son, thus (Gal. iv, 6) it is 
said: God sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, and (Rom. viii, 9): If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Again we read that the Holy Spirit 
was sent by the Son; thus Christ said (Jo. xvi, 7): For if 1 go not, the Paraclete will not 
come to you, but if I go, I will send him to you. Now it does not follow that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Son, from the fact that he is the Spirit of the Son, because 
according to the Philosopher the genitive case has many significations. Again it 
does not follow from the fact that the Holy Spirit is stated to be sent by the Son; 
since although the Son does not proceed from the Holy Spirit, he is said to be sent 
by the Holy Spirit, according to the words (Isa. xlviii, 16) spoken in Christ’s person: 
And now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me, and (Isa. Ixi, I): The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me... he hath sent me to preach to the meek: which words Christ 
declared to have been fulfilled in himself. Furthermore the statement cannot be 
upheld by any satisfactory argument. Thus even if the Holy Spirit did not proceed 
from the Son they would still remain distinct from each other, since they differ by 
their personal properties. Nothing therefore compels us to say that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son. 


15. Whatsoever proceeds from another derives something from that other. If then 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from two, namely the Father and the Son, it follows that he 
receives from two, and thus apparently that he is composite. 


16. It is essential to a principle that it derive not from another, according to the 
Philosopher (Phys. i, 6). Now the Son proceeds from another, namely the Father. 
Therefore the Son is not a principle of the Holy Spirit. 


17. The will moves the intellect to its act, since a man understands when he wills. 
But the Holy Spirit proceeds by way of will as love: and the Son proceeds by way of 
intellect as word. Therefore seemingly the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the 
Son but contrariwise. 


18. Nothing proceeds from that wherein it abides. Now the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and abides in the Son, as stated in the Acts of the Blessed Andrew. 
Therefore the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son. 


19. A simple thing cannot proceed from two, since then the effect would be more 
simple than and prior to the cause. But the Holy Spirit is simple. Therefore he does 
not proceed from two, namely the Father and the Son. 


20. If a thing proceeds perfectly from one it is superfluous for it to proceed from 
two. Now the Holy Spirit proceeds perfectly from the Father. Therefore it would be 
superfluous for him to proceed from the Father and Son together. 


21. As the Father and the Son are one in substance and nature, so also are the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. Now the Holy Spirit does not concur with the Father in 
the generation of the Son. Neither therefore does the Son concur with the Father in 
sending forth the Holy Spirit. 


22. As Dionysius expresses it (Coelest. Hier. i) the Son is the ray of the Father. Now 
the Holy Spirit is brightness: and brightness does not issue from the ray. Therefore 
neither does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Son. 


23. The Son is a kind of light of the Father, since he is his word: and the Holy Spirit 
is like heat, for he is love: wherefore he appeared over the Apostles under the form 
of fire (Acts xi). But heat does not come from light. Neither then does the Holy 
Spirit proceed from the Son. 


24. Damascene (De Fide Orth. i) says that the Holy Spirit is said to be of the Son but 
not from the Son. 


On the contrary Athanasius says (Symb.): The Holy Spirit is from the Father and the 
Son; not made, nor created, but Proceeding. 


Again, the Holy Spirit is said to the third person in the Trinity, the Son the second, 
the Father the first. Now the number three proceeds from unity through the 
number two. Therefore the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son. 


Again, since there is supreme agreement between the divine persons, each of them 
is immediately akin with the others. But this would not be the case if the Holy Spirit 
were not from the Son, for then the Son and the Holy Spirit would not be 
immediately akin with each other, but only through the Father, inasmuch as both 
are from one. Therefore the Holy Spirit is from the Son. 


Again, the divine persons are not distinct from one another otherwise than 
according to origin: so that if the Holy Spirit were not from the Soil he would not 
be distinguished from him; which is inadmissible. 


I answer that according to what has already been concluded it is necessary that the 
Holy Spirit proceed from the Son. For since the Son and the Holy Spirit are two 
persons the procession of one must be distinct from the procession of the other. 
Now it has been proved (A. 2) that there cannot be two processions in God except 
by reason of order between processions, namely that there be a second procession 
from one who proceeds. It follows then of necessity that the Holy Spirit must be 
from the Son. 


Besides this argument, however, there are other reasons which prove that the Holy 
Spirit is from the Son. All differences between any two things must arise from the 
original root of their distinction (except in the case of an accidental difference, as 
that between one who walks and one who sits) and this because whatsoever is in a 
thing Per se, is either essential to it or results from its essential principles, and these 
things are the original root of distinction between things. In God, however, nothing 
can be accidental: because whatsoever is in a thing accidentally, since it is outside 
the nature of that thing, must come to it from some external cause, and this cannot 
be said of God. Accordingly any difference between the divine persons must follow 
from the original root of their distinction. Now the original root of the distinction 
between the Father and the Son is paternity and filiation. Wherefore any difference 
between the Father and the Son must follow from the fact that this one is the 
Father and that one the Son. But it does not belong to the Father as Father by 
reason of paternity to be the principle of the Holy Spirit, since thus he is related to 
the Son only, and it would follow that the Holy Spirit is the Son. In like manner this 
is not repugnant to the notion of filiation, since filiation implies relation to none 
but the Father. Consequently the difference between the Father and the Son 
cannot arise from the fact that the Father is the principle of the Holy Spirit and the 
Son not. 


Again, as stated in De Synod., it is proper to the creature that God produced it by 
his will: and Hilary proves this from the fact that the creature is not as Good is but 
as God wills it to be. Now because the Son is as the Father it is said that the Father 
begot him naturally. For the same reason the Holy Spirit is from the Father naturally 
because he is like and equal to the Father, since mature produces its like. Now the 
creature which proceeds from the Father according to his will must also proceed 
from the Son, since the Father and the Son have the same will. Likewise they both 


have the same nature. Consequently as the Holy Spirit is from the Father so also 
must he be from the Son. And yet it does not follow that the Son or the Holy Spirit 
is from the Holy Spirit, although he also has the same nature with the Father 
(whereas it does follow that the creature is from him inasmuch as he also has the 
same will with the Father) on account of the absurdity that would follow if one were 
to say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from himself, or that the Son, who is his 
principle, proceeds from him. 


The same conclusion may be proved in yet another way. No distinction is possible 
between the divine persons except according to the relations, since in God 
whatsoever is ascribed absolutely signifies the essence and is common, such as 
goodness, wisdom and so forth. But diverse relations cannot cause distinction 
except by reason of their opposition: since one and the same thing can have 
diverse relations to the same thing. Thus A may stand to B in the relation of son, 
disciple, equal or any other relation that does not imply opposition. Now it is plain 
that the Son is distinguished from the Father in that he stands in a certain relation 
to him, and likewise the Holy Spirit is distinguished from the Father by reason of a 
relation. Wherefore, their relations, however diverse they may appear to be by no 
means distinguish the Holy Spirit from the Son unless they be opposed to each 
other. But there can be no opposition in God other than that which is by reason of 
origin, in that one person is from another. Therefore the Son and the Holy Spirit 
can by no means be distinguished from each other simply because each is 
differently related to the Father, unless one of them be related to the other as 
proceeding from him. Now it is evident that the Son does not proceed from the 
Holy Spirit, since the notion of son consists in being related to father by receiving 
existence from him. It remains then of necessity that the Holy Spirit is from the Son. 


Since, however, someone might say that articles of faith should be confirmed not 
only by reasons but also by authorities, it remains for us to show by the authority 
of Holy Writ, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. In several passages of 
Scripture the Holy Spirit is mentioned as (the Spirit) of the Son. Thus (Rom. viii, 9) 
He that hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of his; (Gal. iv, 6) God hath sent the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts; and (Acts xvi, 7) They attempted to go into 
Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not. For we cannot take this as 
meaning that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ as to his humanity, filling him as 


it were, because the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of a man as haver and not giver: 
whereas the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son as giver, according to i Jo. iv, 13, In 
this we know that we abide in him and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit: and (Acts v, 32) it is said that God hath given his Spirit to them that obey 
him. Accordingly the Holy Spirit must be called the Spirit of the Son inasmuch as he 
is a divine person. Either then he is said to be his absolutely, or his as his spirit. If 
absolutely, then the Son must exercise authority over the Holy Spirit. Thus with us 
one may be said to be another's in a restricted sense, as, for instance, Peter is 
John's companion, but we cannot say that Peter is John’s absolutely, unless there 
be some kind of possession, thus a slave as to all that he is is his master’s. Now in 
God there is no slavery or subjection, and authority in him is only in respect of 
origin. Consequently the Holy Spirit must originate from the Son. The same 
conclusion follows if it be said that the Holy Spirit is the Son’s as his spirit: because 
Spirit as a personal name, implies the relation of origin to the Spirator, as the Son 
to the Begetter. 


Moreover we find it stated in the Scriptures that the Son sends the Holy Spirit, as 
stated above. For the sender apparently always exercises authority over the one 
sent. Now as already stated authority in God is only in respect of origin. Hence it 
follows that the Holy Spirit originates from the Son. Now we have it from Holy Writ 
that by the Holy Spirit we are conformed to the Son, according to Rom. viii, 15, You 
have received the Spirit of adoption of sons; and Gal. iv, 6, Because you are sons 
God hath sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts. But nothing is conformed to a 
thing except in its proper characteristics. 


And in creatures that which conforms A to B is from B, thus the seed of man 
produces the like not of a horse but of a man whence it is. Now the Holy Spirit is 
from the Son as his proper characteristic, wherefore it is said of Christ (2 Cor. i, 22) : 
Who hath sealed us and given the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts. More explicit 
still are the words spoken by Christ of the Holy Spirit Jo. xvi, 4): He shall glorify me 
because he shall receive of mine. Now it is plain that the Holy Spirit does not 
receive from the Son as though he had not before, since thus he would be of a 
changeable and indigent nature. It is evident then that he received from the Son 
from eternity; nor could he receive anything that was not his from eternity. 
Therefore the Holy Spirit received the essence from the Son. The reason why the 


Holy Spirit received from the Son is stated by the Son himself when he says (ibid. 
15): All things whatsoever the Father hath are mine: therefore I said that he shall 
receive of mine: as though to say: ‘Since mine and the Father's is the same essence, 
the Holy Spirit cannot have the same essence as the Father without having mine. 


Holy Scripture also states that the Son works through the Spirit: for instance (Rom. 
xv, 18, 19): Which, i.e. miracles and other blessings, Christ worketh by me, says the 
Apostle, in... the Holy Spirit, i.e. through the Holy Spirit: and (Heb. ix, 4 it is stated 
that Christ offered himself by the Holy Spirit. Now whenever one person is said to 
work through another, either it is he who gives active power to the one through 
whom he works, as a king is said to work through a provost or bailiff, or 
contrariwise as when the bailiff is said to work by virtue of the king. Accordingly if 
the Son works through the Holy Spirit, either the Holy Spirit gives operative power 
to the Son, or the Son to the Holy Spirit: and consequently one gives the essence to 
the other, since the operative power in each is not distinct from the essence. Now it 
is plain that the Holy Spirit does not give the essence to the Son, since the Son is 
Son of none but the Father. It follows therefore that the Holy Spirit is from the Son. 


Yet another argument in support of the same conclusion may be taken from the 
points acknowledged by the Greeks. They believe that the Holy Spirit is from the 
Father through the Son, and that the Father spirates the Holy Spirit through the 
Son. Now that through which a thing is produced is always a principle thereof. 
Wherefore it follows that the Son is a principle of the Holy Spirit. If, however, they 
refuse to acknowledge that the Holy Spirit is from the Son because the Son is from 
another and consequently is not the first root of the Holy Spirit’s origin, it is plain 
that this motive is unreasonable: since no one declines to allow that the stone is 
moved by the stick, although the stick is moved by the hand: or that Jacob was of 
Isaac although Isaac was of Abraham. In fact in the point at issue still less reason is 
there for this refusal: since Father and Son have one and the same productive 
power, which is not the case in created movements and agents. Therefore just as 
we must acknowledge that creatures are from the Son though the Son is from the 
Father, even so must we acknowledge that the Holy Spirit is from the Son, though 
the Son is from the Father. It is evident then that those who assert that the Holy 
Spirit is from the Father through the Son, but not from the Son, know not what 
they are talking about, as Aristotle said of Anaxagoras: and it is written: Desiring to 


be teachers of the law, understanding neither the things they say nor whereof they 
affirm (i Tim. i, 7). 


Reply to the First Objection. The Son and the Holy Spirit are said to be flowers of 
the Godbearing, i.e. paternal Divinity, inasmuch as both are from the Father. But 
inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is from the Son, the Son may be called the root and the 
Holy Spirit the flower: for comparisons with corporeal things must not be extended 
to all things in God. 


Reply to the Second Objection. The Son has this from the Father that of himself he 
sends forth the Holy Spirit: wherefore it belongs to him in the same way as to the 
Father. Now the Father is the principle of a divind person not in one way only, but 
in two ways, namely by generation and spiration. Wherefore we cannot conclude 
that the Son is the principle of the Holy Spirit by generation: this is a fallacy of the 
consequent, and so much the more so, seeing that the Father is not the principle of 
the Holy Spirit by generation. 


The same answer applies to the Third Objection. 


Reply to the Fourth Objection. The Holy Spirit cannot be called the Word strictly 
speaking, but in a loose manner of speaking, for as much as anything that makes a 
thing known is the word of that thing. Thus the Holy Spirit makes the Son known as 
stated by this same Son concerning the Holy Spirit Jo. xvi, 14): He shall glorify me 
because he will receive of mine. But the Son is called the Word in the strict sense, 
because he is the concept of the divine Intellect. 


Reply to the Fifth Objection. In a human genealogy a grandson is one who 
proceeds from the son in the same way as the son from his father: whereas in God 
the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son in the same way as the Son from the 
Father: hence the objection fails. 


Reply to the Sixth Objection. There is no opposition between being a principle and 
being from a principle except in respect of the same thing; thus A cannot be a 
principle of B if B is a principle of A. Hence it does not follow that there are contrary 
properties in the Son if he proceeds from the Father as his principle and is himself 
the principle of the Holy Spirit. 


Reply to the Seventh Objection. Whatsoever is in God is indeed either proper or 
common. Proper, however, admits of a twofold application: it is said simply and 
absolutely of a thing to which it applies exclusively, thus risibility is proper to man: 
and it is said of a thing not simply but relatively, as, for instance, one might say that 
rationality is proper to a man in relation to a horse, although it applies to another, 
viz. an angel. Accordingly in God there is something common that applies to the 
three persons, for instance ‘to be God’ and so forth: something that is proper 
simply and applies to one person only: and something that is proper relatively, as, 
for instance, to, spirate the, Holy Spirit is proper to the Father and the Son with 
respect to the Holy Spirit: since we must needs acknowledge this kind of property 
in God even if the Holy Spirit were not from the Son, because ‘to be from another’ 
still remains proper to the Son and Holy Spirit as compared with the Father. 


Reply to the Eighth Objection. If we are to come to a right decision on this point it 
seems hardly correct to speak of anything being due in the divine persons, since 
this word due implies subjection and obligation of a kind, and such things cannot 
be in God. Richard of St Victor, however (De Trin. iii, 3; v. 17, 18), distinguishes 
between due and gratuitous love: but by gratuitous love he means love not 
received from another, and by due love, that which is received from another. In this 
sense there is nothing to hinder the same love from being gratuitous as the 
Father's, and due as the Son’s: since it is the same love whereby the Father loves 
and whereby the Son loves: yet this love the Son has from the Father, but the 
Father from none. 


Reply to the Ninth Objection. The Holy Spirit is gratuitous love, only inasmuch as it 
is opposed to mercenary love whereby a thing is loved not for itself but for the 
sake of some benefit extrinsic to it. But if by gratuitous love we understand the love 
that originates from another, it is not incompatible with the Holy Spirit that he be 


gratuitous love, since the love whereby we love God through the Holy diost 
originates in God's benefits bestowed on us: and thus nothing prevents even the 
love of the Son who derives this love from another, from being the Holy Spirit. 


Reply to the Tenth Objection. The Holy Spirit proceeds both from the Father to the 
Son and from the Son to the Father, not as recipients but as objects of love. For the 
Holy Spirit is said to proceed from the Father to the Son inasmuch as he is the love 
whereby the Father loves the Son; and in the same way it may be said that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the son to the Father inasmuch as he is the love whereby the 
Son loves the Father. He may be understood, however, to proceed from the Father 
to the Son inasmuch as the Son receives from the Father the power to spirate the 
Holy Spirit, and in this sense he cannot be said to proceed from the Son to the 
Father, seeing that the Father receives nothing from the Son. 


Reply to the Eleventh Objection. This word love signifies not only the outpouring of 
love, but also a certain affection or disposition according to love. Now in God 
whatsoever is significative of outpouring must be taken as referring to the person 
only, as, for instance, begetting, spirating and so forth: while terms that do not 
denote outpouring but pertain rather to the information of the subject whereof 
they are predicated, must be taken as referring to the essence, as, for instance, 
being good, intelligent, and the like. For this reason the Holy Spirit is said to love 
not as emitting love—for thus it applies to the Father and the Son—but for as 
much as to love is an essential property in God. 


Reply to the Twelfth Objection. In Holy Writ it must be regarded as a constant rule 
that what is said of the Father must be understood as applicable to the Son, and 
what is said of both or either of them must be taken as applicable to the Holy 
Spirit, even though the expression should contain an exclusive term, except when 
reference is made to the distinction between the divine persons. Take, for instance, 
the following: This is eternal life that they know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent (Jo. xvii, 3): for it cannot be denied that the Son is true 
God, although the Son himself affirms this of the Father alone, because since the 
Father and Son are one thing though not one person, it follows that what is said of 
the Father must be understood of the Son also. Nor again may we deny (seeing 


that no mention is made there of the Holy Spirit) that eternal life is in knowing the 
Holy Spirit, since there is but one knowledge of the Three. In like manner we are 
not to deny that the Holy Spirit knows the Father and the Son, although it is said 
(Mt. xi, 27): No one knoweth the Son but the Father, neither doth anyone know the 
Father but the Son. Wherefore since to have the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
oneself does not enter into the notion of Paternity or Filiation whereby the Father 
and the Son are distinguished from each other, it follows that from the very fact 
that it is said in the Gospel that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father we must 
gather that he proceeds from the Son. 


Reply to the Thirteenth Objection. The doctrine of the Catholic Faith was sufficiently 
laid down by the Council of Niceea: wherefore in the subsequent councils the 
fathers had no mind to make any additions. Yet on account of the heresies that 
arose they were at pains to declare explicitly what had already been implicitly 
asserted. Thus in the definition of the Council of Chalcedon it is said: “This holy, 
great and universal synod teaches this doctrine which has been constantly held 
from the beginning, the same which 318 holy fathers assembled at Nicaea defined 
to be the unalterable faith. On account of those who contend against the Holy 
Spirit, we confirm the doctrine delivered afterwards by the 150 fathers assembled 
at Constantinople concerning the substance of the Holy Spirit, which doctrine they 
made known to all, not indeed as though something were lacking in previous 
definitions, but by appealing to the authority of the Scriptures to explain what had 
already been defined against those who endeavoured to belittle the Holy Spirit.” 
Accordingly we must acknowledge that the procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Son was contained implicitly in the definition of the Council of Constantinople 
inasmuch as it is declared there that he proceeds from the Father: because what is 
said of the Father must be understood to be true of the Son, since they differ in 
nothing except in that one person is the Son and another the Father. However, on 
account of errors arising of those who denied that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son, it was becoming that in the Creed should be made an insertion not by way 
of addition but by way of explicit interpretation of what it already contained 
implicitly. Thus were a heresy to arise denying the Holy Spirit to be the Maker of 
heaven and earth, it would be necessary to mention this explicitly, since in the 
Creed this is attested explicitly of the Father only. Now just as a subsequent Council 
has the power to interpret the Creed of a previous Council, and to insert an 
explanation of what that Creed contains, as appears from what has been said 


above; even so the Roman Pontiff can do this of his own authority, since by his 
authority alone can a council be convoked, and by him are its decisions confirmed, 
and since from the Council appeals can be made to him: all of which is clear from 
the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon. Nor does such an explanation require the 
assembling of an ecumenical council, since sometimes this is impossible on 
account of war: thus we read of the sixth Council that the Emperor Constantine 
found that he was prevented by the imminence of war from summoning all the 
bishops together: and yet those who met decided certain doubtful points of faith in 
accordance with the mind of Pope Agatho, to wit that in Christ there are two wills 
and two operations. In like manner the fathers assembled in the Council of 
Chalcedon adopted the view of Pope Leo who defined that after the Incarnation 
there were two natures in Christ. 


We must observe, however, that we may gather from the definitions of the 
principal councils that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. Thus as stated in its 
decree the Council of Chalcedon received the synodal letters of the Blessed Cyril, 
bishop of Alexandria, addressed to Nestorius and others in the East. In one of these 
we read: “Seeing that Christ in Proof of his Godhead used his Spirit to Perform 
great works, asserted that he was glorified by him, even as a man might say of his 
own strength, knowledge or any other gift that they glorify him: even so is this true 
of the subsistent Spirit considered as a distinct person from the Son; although he is 
not of a different nature, for he is called and is the Spirit of truth and flows from 
him, as also from God the Father.” It does not signify that he says flows and not 
proceeds, because as we have already clearly stated this word proceed is the most 
general of all the terms denoting origin. Wherefore anything that is emitted or 
flows forth or in any way originates may be said for this very reason to proceed. 
Again in the definition of the fifth Council held at Constantinople it is said: “In all 
things we follow the holy doctors of the Church, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory 
the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Augustine, Theophilus, John of 
Constantinople, Leo Cyril Proclus, and we receive all that they have taught in the 
true faith for the refutation of heretics.” Now it is plain that many of these taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, and that this has not been denied by 
any one of them. Wherefore it is not contrary to but in hannony with the Councils 
to say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son. 


Reply to the Fourteenth Objection. It is true that the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun has many significations, but in God it has no other signification than that 
of origin. As regards mission it must be observed that all doctors are agreed that 
no person is sent who does not. proceed from another: wherefore it is altogether 
inappropriate to the Father to be sent since he proceeds not from another. But as 
regards the person sending doctors are divided in opinion. Athanasius (in his 
epistle against those who said that the Holy Spirit is a creature: and beginning 
Literae tui sanctissimi) and others say that no person is sent temporally save by the 
person from whom he proceeds eternally: thus the Son is sent temporally by the 
Father from whom he proceeds eternally: and in accordance with this view it may 
be inferred without fear of error that if the Holy Spirit is sent by the Son, he 
proceeds from him eternally. And if the Son is said to be sent by the Holy Spirit this 
must be understood in reference to the Son in his human nature being sent to 
preach by the Holy Spirit. Wherefore it is said explicitly (Isa. Ixi, i): He hath sent me 
to Preach to the meek! This is the interpretation given by Ambrose (De Spir. Sanct. 
ili, 1): but Hilary (De Trin. viii) expounds the words as referring to the Father 
inasmuch as in God the word spirit may be, taken essentially. On the other hand 
Augustine (De Trin. et Unit. x) holds that a person who proceeds may be sent 
temporally even by one from whom he does not proceed eternally. For since the 
mission of a divine person is understood in reference to some effect in creatures 
who proceed from the whole Trinity, the person sent is sent by the whole Trinity: so 
that mission does not imply authority of the sender over the person sent, but 
causality in reference to the effect, and with regard to this effect the person is said 
to be sent. 


The argument proving that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son because they are 
distinct from each other is not refuted by saying that they are distinct by their 
properties, since these properties are relative and cannot cause distinction unless 
they be mutually opposed, as already stated (Q. vili, AA. 3, 4). 


Reply to the Fifteenth Objection. Although the Holy Spirit proceeds from two he is 
not composite: because those two, namely the Father and the Son, are one in 
essence. 


Reply to the Sixteenth Objection. The Philosopher (Phys. i) says that principles 
derive from nothing else in so far as they are first principles: and the First Principle 
(so to say) is a Principle proceeding from no other, and that is the Father. 


Reply to the Seventeenth Objection. Although the will moves the intellect to the act 
of understanding, it cannot will but what is already understood: wherefore since it 
is impossible to go on indefinitely, one must come at length to an act whereby the 
intellect understands something naturally and not at the will’s command. Now the 
Son proceeds from the Father naturally, so that although he proceeds by way of 
intelligence, it does not follow that he proceeds from the Holy Spirit but vice versa. 


Reply to the Eighteenth Objection. The Holy Spirit may be said to abide in the Son 
in three ways. In one way in respect of the human nature, according to Isaiah xi, i: 
There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out 
of his root, and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him. In another way the Holy 
Spirit is said to rest in the Son, since the spirative power is given to the Son by the 
Father and extends no further. Thirdly, according as love is said to rest in the 
beloved, thereby staying the emotion of the lover. In none of these ways is the 
procession of the Holy Spirit excluded from the Son. 


Reply to the Nineteenth Objection. It is not incompatible with the simplicity of the 
Holy Spirit that he proceeds from two, namely the Father and the Son, inasmuch 
they are of one essence. 


Reply to the Twentieth Objection. The same perfection is that of Father and Son: 
wherefore the fact that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father perfectly does not 
exclude his proceeding from the Son: else it would follow that the creature is not 
created by the Son, since it is created perfectly by the Father. 


Reply to the Twenty-first Objection. Unity of essence does not involve confusion of 
persons: wherefore from unity of essence we cannot draw conclusions that are 
incompatible with relative distinction: thus from the fact that Father and Son are 


one thing, we cannot infer that the Son proceeds from the Holy Spirit although he 
proceeds from the Father, because the Holy Spirit proceeds from him: and again 
because it would follow that the Holy Spirit is the Father, seeing that to be the 
Father is nothing but to have the Son proceeding from him. 


Reply to the Twenty-second Objection. Brightness comes indeed from the ray, since 
it is nothing else than the reflection of light shining on a clear body. Moreover 
brightness is attributed to the Son (Heb. i, 3), Who being the brightness of glory. 


Reply to the Twenty-third Objection. Heat proceeds from brightness: for the 
heavenly bodies by their rays cause heat in the lower world. 


Reply to the Twenty-fourth Objection. It was the contention of the Nestorians that 
the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son: hence in one of their synods 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus it is said thus: “We hold that the Holy Spirit 
neither is the Son nor receives his essence from the Son.” For this reason Cyril in 
the epistle already quoted, affirmed against Nestorius that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son. Again Theodore in an epistle to John of Antioch expresses himself as 
follows: “The Holy Spirit does not come from the Son nor has he his substance 
from the Son, but he Proceeds from the Father: he is called the Spirit of the Son 
because he is consubstantial with him.” Now the above words were attributed by 
this Theodore to Cyril, as though he had written them in a letter which he wrote to 
John of Antioch, and yet they are not to be found there: but he expresses himself 
thus: “The Spirit of God the Father proceeds indeed from him, but he proceeds also 
from the Son, being one with him in essence.” Later on Damascene followed this 
opinion of Theodore, although the latter theologian’s teaching was condemned in 
the fifth Council. Wherefore in this we must not agree with Damascene. 


Q. X: ARTICLE V 


Would the Holy Spirit Still Be Distinguished From the Son If He Did Not Proceed 
From Him? 


THE fifth point of inquiry is whether the Holy Spirit would still be distinguished 
from the Son if he did not proceed from him: and seemingly he would. 


1. Richard of S. Victor (De Trin. iv, 13, 15) says that the persons differ in origin in 
that one has an origin and the other not: or if they have an origin, in that the origin 
of the one differs from the origin of the other. Now the origin of the Holy Spirit 
differs from that of the Son, since the Holy Spirit proceeds as spirated, but the Son 
as begotten. Therefore the Holy Spirit would differ personally from the Son even if 
he did not proceed from him, on account of the difference of origin. 


2. Anselm says (De Process. Sp. S. ii): “The Son and the Holy Spirit have their being 
from the Father, but each in a different way; one by birth, the other by procession, 
so that thus they are distinct from each other,” and afterwards he adds “For even if 
for no other reason were the Son and Holy Spirit distinct, this alone would 
distinguish them.” Therefore even if the Holy Spirit did not proceed from the Son, 
he would be a distinct person from the Son on account of the different manner of 
origin. 


3. The divine persons are distinct from one another for the reason that one is from 
another according to a particular manner of origin. Now in God one person 
proceeds according to one manner of origin: and consequently if there be two 
manners of origin there will be two proceeding persons, even though one proceed 
not from the other. Now it is agreed that the Son and the Holy Spirit proceed from 
the Father according to different ways of origin. Therefore the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are distinct persons even if we suppose that one does not proceed from the 
other. 


4. No hypostasis can possibly proceed in respect of one nature by more than one 
procession, since a hypostasis receives its nature by proceeding: thus the Son has 
two nativities corresponding to his two natures. Now in God there are two 
processions, one in respect of nativity, the other in respect of spiration. 


Consequently it is impossible that one and the same Person proceed according to 
these two modes of procession. Therefore the Persons who proceed by these two 
processions must needs be distinct. Therefore the Holy Ghost would still be 
personally distinct from the Son even if he did not proceed from him. 


5. The eternal relations in God are neither accidental nor assistant, but are 
subsistent Persons. Consequently whatever causes plurality of relations in God 
suffices for a distinction of Persons. Now specific diversity of actions suffices for a 
diversity of relations. Thus from the action of governing follows the relation of 
Lordship, while from the action of begetting follows another relation which is 
Paternity. Even so different relations follow from specifically different quantities: 
thus the relation double results from the number two and treble from the number 
three. Now in God processions are indicated as actions: wherefore if there are two 
processions there must be two relations resulting from the processions and 
consequently two Persons: so that we come to the same conclusion as before. 


6. Procession is more perfect in God than in creatures therefore the Apostle says 
(Eph. iii, 15) that of the heavenly Father all paternity in heaven and earth is named. 
Now in creatures procession suffices to distinguish the proceeding supposites: thus 
distinct men are born by distinct processions or births. Therefore in God a 
difference of procession suffices to distinguish the divine Persons, namely the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. 


7. Procession by way of nature is not the same as procession by way of love. Now 
the name Son designates a Person proceeding by way of nature, while the name 
Holy Spirit indicates a person proceeding by way of love. Therefore even if the Holy 
Spirit did not proceed from the Son he would be distinct from him for the sole 
reason that their processions are different. 


8. In the Father there are active generation and active spiration. Now generation 
and spiration distinguish the Persons in God. Therefore as the Son proceeds from 
the Father as a distinct Person by the fact that he is begotten of the Father; even so 
the Holy Ghost by the fact that he is spirated by the Father proceeds, as a distinct 


Person, from the Father. Thus then there are three Persons in God even if the Holy 
Ghost proceed not from the Son. 


9. Anselm (De Process. Sp. S.) says that the Holy Ghost is as perfectly from the 
Father as from the Father and the Son. Now he proceeds from the Father and the 
Son as distinct from both. Therefore he would still be distinct from both even if he 
proceeded from the Father alone. 


10. The Father is an adequate and perfect principle. Now the perfect principle of a 
thing needs not another in order to produce perfectly that whereof it is the 
principle. Consequently the Father needs not the Son in order to produce a third 
Person, namely the Holy Ghost. Therefore granted that the Holy Ghost does not 
proceed from the Son, there would still be three distinct Persons in God. 


11. The removal of that which follows does not of necessity involve the removal of 
what proceeds: thus if we remove man we do not thereby remove animal. Now 
three things are predicated of the divine Persons, to wit procession, communion 
and kinship. The notion of procession precedes the notion of community as also 
the notion of kinship. But there would be neither communion nor kinship in God 
without plurality of Persons multiplied by procession. Consequently if we remove 
communion and kinship from God procession still remains. Hence even if there 
were not community of Father and Son in spirating the Holy Ghost, nor kinship of 
the Holy Ghost to the Son resulting from his proceeding from him: there would still 
remain procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, and thus there would still be 
three distinct persons, namely two proceeding and one from whom they proceed. 


12. We speak of properties, relations and notions as being in God. Now property 
logically precedes relation or notion, since the persons are first understood as 
constituted with their, personal properties and afterwards as related to one another 
and be known. Moreover apart from the relations the properties still remain which 
constitute the persons. Therefore even if the Holy Spirit were not related to the Son 
as having existence from him, the Son and Holy Spirit would still be distinct 
persons by reason of their properties. 


13. Filiation is the property of the Son constituting his person: and procession is the 
property of the Holy Spirit constituting his person. But Filiation is not procession 
nor is it opposed thereto relatively. Therefore even if we entirely remove relation of 
the Holy Spirit to the Son, the Son and Holy Spirit will still be distinct persons. 


14. Many, the Greeks for instance, have denied that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son, and yet acknowledged three persons in God. Therefore even if the Holy 
Spirit did not proceed from the Son, he would still be distinct from him. 


15. Damascene (De Fide Orth. i, ii) says: “We assert that the Holy Spirit Proceeds 
from the Father but not from the Son, but we call him the Spirit of the Son.” 
Consequently even if he proceed not from the Son he is still the Spirit of the Son 
and therefore distinct from him. 


16. The Greek saints in speaking of the Son and Holy Spirit in comparison with the 
material world, say that they are like two rays of the Father's splendour; as two 
streams of the Godhead that is in the Father; and as two flowers of the Father's 
nature. Now rays, streams and flowers are mutually distinct even if one does not 
proceed from the other. Therefore the Son and the Holy Spirit are in like manner 
distinct from each other. 


On the contrary, Boethius (De Trin. vi) says that in God “relation alone multiplies the 
Trinity.” But if the Holy Spirit proceed not from the Son there will not be a relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the Son. Therefore he would not be personally distinct from 
him. 


Again, Anselm (De Process. Sp. S. li) says that “the Father and Son are in every 
respect one except in so far as they are distinguished by relative opposition”: and 
this by reason of the unity of essence. Now the Son and Holy Spirit are likewise one 
in essence. Therefore they are one in every respect, except in those things wherein 
relative opposition makes them distinct. But if the Holy Spirit proceed not from the 


Son they would nowise be distinct by reason of relative opposition: and 
consequently they would in no way be distinct from each other. 


Again, Richard of S. Victor (De Trin. v, 14) says that in the Trinity there can be but 
one person who proceeds from only one. Now if the Holy Spirit be not from the 
Son: then like the Son he will be from one person only, namely the Father: and 
consequently the Son and Holy Spirit will be but one person. 


Again (ibid.) he says that in God there can be but one person from whom no other 
person proceeds. But if the Holy Spirit proceed not from the Son, just as he has no 
person proceeding from him, so neither has the Son: and thus the Son and the 
Holy Spirit will be only one person. 


Again, wherever persons are distinguished by relations the persons thus distinct 
must be related to each other. Now in God the persons are distinguished by 
relations: since they cannot be distinguished by anything absolute. Therefore in 
God there is no distinction where there is no relation. But if the Holy Spirit proceed 
not from the Son he is not related to him: and consequently is not personally 
distinct from him. 


Again, of two opposites the one does not differentiate its subject otherwise than 
from the subject of the other: thus whiteness does not differentiate a thing except 
from that which is black. Therefore a relation does not distinguish its subject except 
from the subject of the opposite relation. Now the relation proper to the Holy Spirit 
and whereby he is a distinct person is procession. Consequently he ' is not 
personally distinct save from the person in whom is the opposite relation which is 
active spiration: and this is not in the Son unless the Holy Spirit proceeds from him. 
Therefore if the Holy Spirit be not from the Son, he is not per. sonally distinct from 
him. 


Again, in God two things belong in common to relation, one from whom another is 
and one who is from another. Now he from whom another is is not personally 


distinct by reason of a different mode of origin, since from the same person of the 
Father is the Son by generation, and the Holy Spirit by procession. Neither then is 
he who is from another by spiration (i.e., the Holy Spirit) distinct from him who is 
from another by generation (i.e. from the Son). 


Again, Richard (De Trin. vi) states the difference between the two processions of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit in the following terms: “Communion of majesty, so to 
speak, was the cause of the one’s origin,” namely the Son's; “communion of love 
was the cause of the other's origin,” namely the Holy Spirit's. Now the procession 
of the Holy Spirit would not be caused by communion of love, unless the Father 
and the Son loved each other, and thus the Holy Spirit would proceed from them. 
Therefore if the Holy Spirit proceeded not from the Son there would be no 
difference between the procession of the Holy Spirit and the generation of the Son, 
and consequently neither would the Holy Spirit be personally distinct from the Son. 


I answer that if we take careful note of the statements of the Greeks we shall find 
that they differ from us in words rather than in thought. Thus they will not grant 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, either through ignorance, obstinacy or 
sophistry or some other cause, no matter what, and yet they acknowledge that the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, and that he is of the Father through the Son, 
which would not be true if the procession of the Holy Spirit were entirely, 
independent of the Son. Hence we may infer that even the Greeks themselves 
understand that the procession of the Holy Spirit has some connection with the 
Son. But I say that if the Holy Spirit be not from the Son, and if the Son be in no 
way a principle of the Holy Spirit's procession, then it is impossible that the Holy 
Spirit be a distinct person from the Son, and further that the procession of the Holy 
Spirit cannot possibly differ from the generation of the Son. 


This will be evident if we consider those things in reference to which various writers 
explain the distinction between the divine persons. Thus some refer the distinction 
of tile persons to the relations; others, to the mode of origin; others, to the 
essential attributes. If then we consider the manner of distinguishing the persons 
by the relations, it is evident that the Holy Spirit cannot be personally distinct from 
the Son if he does not proceed from him. First, because things cannot be properly 


distinct from one another otherwise than either by reason of matter, i.e. by a 
difference of quantity, or by reason of form. Now distinction in respect of material 
and quantitative division is to be found in corporeal things wherein there are 
several individuals of the same species by reason of the specific form being in 
various parts of matter according as it is divided quantitatively: wherefore if there 
be an individual consisting of all the matter wherein the specific form can be, there 
cannot be more than one individual of that species, as Aristotle proves (De Coelo et 
Mundo i). Now this kind of distinction is utterly foreign to God, seeing that in him 
there is neither matter nor corporeal quantity. Things that have a common, and at 
least generic, nature, cannot be distinct from one another by reason of a difference 
of forms except on account of some kind of opposition. Hence we find that the 
differences of any genus are in opposition to one another: and consequently it is 
impossible and even inconceivable that there be any distinction save one of 
opposition in the divine nature, seeing that it is one not only in genus but also in 
number. Wherefore since the divine persons are distinct from one another, this 
must be on account of a relative opposition, in that no other opposition is possible 
in God. This is sufficiently evident, since no matter how much certain things may 
differ in definition, for instance the essential attributes, they do not distinguish the 
persons, since they are not mutually opposed to one another. Thus again several 
notions are to be found in one divine person, for the reason that they are not 
opposed to one another: for instance, in the Father there are innascibility, paternity 
and active spiration. For there do we first find distinction where first there is relative 
opposition: for instance, in this that there are Father and Son. Accordingly in God 
where there is no relative opposition there can be no real distinction and this is a 
distinction of persons. Now if the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son, there 
will be no opposition between them and the Holy Spirit will not be a distinct 
person from the Son. Nor can it be said that for this distinction opposition of 
affirmation and negation is enough: because this kind of opposition follows and 
does not cause distinction, since that which already exists is distinct from another 
by something inherent either substantial or accidental: whereas that this is not that, 
is aresult of their being distinct. Likewise it is evident that the truth of a negative 
statement about things in existence is based on the truth of a positive statement: 
thus the truth of this negation, An African is not white is based on the truth of this 
affirmation, An African is black: wherefore all differences in respect of affirmation 
and negation must be reducible to a difference of positive opposition. 
Consequently the primary reason for the distinction between the Son and Holy 
Spirit cannot be that the one is begotten and not spirated, the other spirated and 


not begotten, unless we presuppose the distinction ‘ between begetting and 
spirating and between Son and Holy Spirit by reason of an opposition between two 
affirmations. 


Secondly, because according to Augustine (De Trin. vi, 2) whatsoever is said of God 
absolutely is common to the three persons. Whence it follows that distinction 
between the divine persons can only be in respect of what is said relatively: for 
these two predicaments are applicable to God. Now the primary relative distinction 
to be found in God is that between one from whom is another and one who is from 
another. And if one of these must be subdivided, namely one that is from another, 
it must be subdivided by something that belongs to it per se. For as the 
Philosopher teaches (Metaph. viii) it is against the rules of subdivision to subdivide 
a thing in reference to that which is accidental to it and does not belong to it per 
se: thus, if one were to say animals are divided into rational and irrational, and 
irrational animals are divided into white and black, the division would not be right, 
because since things that are accidental do not combine to make that which is 
simply one, the ultimate species resulting from many differences would not be one 
simply. Accordingly, if in God he who is from another be distinguished or 
subdivided, this must be in reference to differences per se, namely that one of 
those who is from another be from the other: and this involves a difference of 
processions, which is indicated when we say that one proceeds by generation, the 
other by spiration. Hence Richard of S. Victor (De Trin. v, 10) distinguishes the 
person proceeding from another thus—one who has another proceeding from him 
and one who has not. 


Thirdly, because whereas in the Father there are two relations, paternity and active 
spiration, paternity alone constitutes the person of the Father: wherefore it is said 
to be a personal property or relation: while active spiration, being adventitious, so 
to speak, to the already constituted person, is the relation of a person but not a 
personal relation. Hence it is plain that active generation or paternity, in the logical 
order, precedes active spiration. Consequently in like manner filiation which 
corresponds to paternity as its opposite must in some order be presupposed to 
passive spiration which is the procession of the Holy Spirit: and this must mean— 
either that passive spiration. is understood as supervening to filiation in the same 
person, just as active spiration supervenes to paternity, and thus the same person 


will be spirated and begotten just as the same person begets and spirates—or that 
there is some other order between filiation and passive spiration. But there is no 
order in God other than that of nature, in respect of which one is from another, as 
Augustine says (De Trin. et Unit. xiii). It follows then that either the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are one person, or the Holy Spirit is from the Son. 


We shall come to the same conclusion if we consider the distinction of the divine 
persons in reference to their origin, but not to their relations of origin. This is 
evident for the following reasons. First, if we consider a property of the divine 
nature, we shall see how impossible it is that there be distinction between the 
divine persons unless one originate from another, and that the fact that two 
originate from one does not cause a personal distinction. This is made plain if we 
observe how various things are distinguished from one another. In the material 
world where, as stated above, it is possible for things to be multiplied by a division 
of matter and quantity, two individuals of the same species can be on an equal 
footing, thus two quantitative parts may be equal: but where the primary difference 
is one of form it is impossible for two individuals to be on a par with each other. 
For as the Philosopher says (Metaph. viii) forms are like numbers in which the 
species vary by the addition or subtraction of unity: and formal differences consist 
in a certain order of perfection. Thus the species of the plant differs from that of 
the stone in that it has life in addition: and the species of the dumb animal from 
that of the plant in that it has sensation, and the species of man from that of the 
dumb animal in that reason is added to it. Wherefore in immaterial things which 
cannot be multiplied by a division of matter, there cannot be plurality without 
some kind of order. Thus in created immaterial substances there is order of 
perfection according as one angel is in nature more perfect than another. And as 
some philosophers thought that every imperfect nature is created by a more 
perfect one, they therefore contended that in separate substances there cannot be 
multiplication otherwise than by reason of cause and effect. The true Faith, 
however, does not hold this, since we believe that the various orders of immaterial 
substances were produced according to the disposition of divine wisdom. Now 
whereas in God there cannot be order of perfection, as the Arians, contended, 
saying that the Father is greater than the Son, and each of them greater than the 
Holy Spirit, we must conclude that plurality in the divine persons cannot even be 
conceived otherwise than according to the sole order of origin: so that, to wit,,#he 
Son be from the Father, and,the Holy Spirit from the Son. For if the Holy Spirit were 


not from the Son, they would be equally referred to the Father in point of origin: 
wherefore either they would not be two persons, or there would be order of 
perfection between them as the Arians pretended, or there would be a distinction 
of matter between them: which is impossible. Hilary follows this line of argument 
(De Synod.) when he says that to assert that in God there are two who are 
unbegotten, i.e. who do not derive existence from another, is to posit two Gods: 
since if multiplication be not by the order of origin, it must be by the order of 
nature: so that the same argument avails if we do not acknowledge order of origin 
between the Son and Holy Spirit. 


Secondly, because that which proceeds naturally from one must itself be one: since 
nature is always confined to one effect: whereas things which proceed from the 
operation of the will may be many, although they proceed from one: thus from one 
God a diversity of creatures proceeded according to his will. Now it is certain that 
the Son proceeds from the Father naturally, and not through his will as the Arians 
maintained: and this because, as Hilary says (De Synod.), that which Proceeds from 
its source naturally is of the same nature as its source, but that which proceeds 
according to the direction of a will, is not of the same mature as he from whom it 
proceeds, but such as he wishes it to be. Now the Son is of the same nature as the 
Father: while creatures are such as God wished them to be. Hence the Son is from 
the Father naturally, and creatures proceed from him according to his will. In like 
manner the Holy Spirit is of the same nature as the Father, for he is not a creature 
as Arius and Macedonius asserted. Wherefore he must proceed from the Father 
naturally: for which reason he is said by Athanasius and other holy men to be the 
natural spirit of the Father and the Son. Consequently it is impossible that the Son 
and Holy Spirit proceed from the Father except in suchwise that from the Father 
alone one alone, i.e. the Son, proceeds, and from the Father and Son inasmuch as 
they are one the one Holy Spirit proceeds. 


Thirdly, because as Richard (De Trin. v, 9) proves, there cannot be an indirect 
procession in God. Because since each divine person dwells in the other, each must 
be ordered immediately to the other. But if the Son and Holy Spirit were from the 
Father without the Holy Spirit being from the Son, there would not be immediate 
order between the Son and the Holy Spirit, since they would not be ordered to 
each other except through the one from whom they proceed; like two brothers 


begotten of the same father. Hence it is impossible that the Son and the Holy Spirit 
proceed from the Father as distinct persons, unless one proceed from the other. 


Again, if we consider the distinction of the persons in reference to the essential 
attributes we shall come to the same conclusion. First, because in this respect we 
say that the Son proceeds by way of the nature, and the Holy Spirit by way of the 
will: and the procession of nature is the source and origin of every other kind of 
procession, for whatsoever things have their being through art and the will or the 
intellect, proceed from things that are according to nature. Hence Richard (De Trin. 
vi, 17) says that without doubt of all modes of procession the first and chief place 
belongs to the way in which the Son proceeds from the Father: since unless the 
Father had preceded neither of the other persons would have had any foundation 
for his existence. Secondly, this is evident if we realise that the Son proceeds by an 
intellectual procession as the Word, and the Holy Spirit b~ a procession of the will 
as Love. For it is both impossible and inconceivable that an object can be loved 
that has not first been understood by the intellect, wherefore in the intellectual 
nature all love proceeds from a word. Thirdly, it is evident, if we say with Athanasius 
that the Holy Spirit is the life-giving breath of the Godhead. Because all vital 
movement and action Is directed by an intelligence, unless the contrary occur on 
account of an imperfection of nature. Hence from all that has been said we infer 
that the Holy Spirit would not be a distinct person from the Son if he proceeded 
not from him, nor would spiration be distinct from generation. 


Reply to the First Objection. The Holy Spirit is personally distinct from the Son in 
that the origin of the one differs from the origin of the other: but this very 
difference of origin is due to the Son being from the Father alone, whereas the 
Holy Spirit is from both the Father and the Son. Richard of S. Victor makes this 

plain when he says (De Trim. v, 20): “Observe that this difference of properties 
consists merely in the number of persons Producing, in that the first has being from 
no other, the second from one only, the third from two.” 


Reply to the Second Objection. Anselm is quite correct in saying that the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are distinct from each other by this alone that they proceed in 
different ways: but as we have already shown, they cannot proceed in different 


ways unless the Holy Spirit proceed from the Son: wherefore if it be denied that the 
Holy Spirit is from the Son, it must likewise be denied that he is distinct from the 
Son. However, it is Anselm's intention (in his work on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit) first to indicate the points in which we agree with those who deny that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son and yet assert that he is a distinct person from 
him. Wherefore the words quoted from Anselm are in the nature of an 
argumentative hypothesis rather than a statement of the truth. 


Reply to the Third Objection. If there are two modes of origin in God it is right to 
infer that there are two persons; who proceed: but as we have shown there cannot 
be two modes of origin except by reason of the Holy Spirit proceeding from the 
Son. 


The same answer applies to the Fourth Objection. 


Reply to the Fifth Objection. There need not be as many subsistent persons in God 
as there are relations: since in the one person of the Father there are two relations, 
namely paternity whereby he is referred to the Son, and common spiration 
whereby he is referred to the Holy Spirit. For the relation of paternity constitutes a 
subsistent person; whereas the relation of common spiration is not a property 
constituting a person, but a relation inherent to a subsistent person. Thus if two 
relations result from generation and procession it does not follow that therefore 
there are only two subsistent persons: since one might reply that there are not two 
processions unless one of the proceeding persons proceed from the other, as we 
have already stated. 


From this may be gathered the Reply to the Sixth Objection. 


Reply to the Seventh Objection. As already explained, that which proceeds as love 
must proceed from that which proceeds by way of nature. 


Reply to the Eighth Objection. Spiration. distinguishes the Holy Spirit from the 
Spirator, just as generation distinguishes the Begotten from the Begetter: but it 
does not follow that the Spirated is distinct from the Begotten, since both Spirator 
and Begetter are the same person. Nor does it follow from the fact that the same 
thing can proceed by two processions, that processions in God cannot differ except 
by reason of one proceeding person being from another, as proved above (A. 4). 


Reply to the Ninth Objection. The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father as perfectly 
as from the Father and Son: yet he is distinct from the Son, not because he 
proceeds from the Father, but because he proceeds from the Son. 


Reply to the Tenth Objection. The Father is the sufficient principle of the Holy Spirit, 
nor does he need another principle for the Holy Spirit's spiration: because in 
spirating the Holy Spirit the Son is not a distinct principle from the Father, but is 
one principle with him. 


Reply to the Eleventh Objection. Although procession is logically prior to 
communion, as communion is to property: nevertheless in this particular kind of 
procession, namely that of the Holy Spirit who proceeds as love, communion and 
kinship of Father and Son is not logically prior to communion: wherefore it does 
not follow that if we remove communion procession remains: thus animal is prior 
to man logically, whereas rational animal is not. 


Reply to the Twelfth Objection. In God property, relation and notion are one and 
the same in reality: except that there are but three properties, to wit paternity, 
filiation and procession, while there are four relations, common spiration being 
added to the three aforesaid relations, since it is a relation but not I property, 
inasmuch as it belongs not to one person but to two. The notions are five in 
number, since they include innascibility which is not a relation but a notion, 
inasmuch as by it the Father is known: besides which it is a property since it 
belongs to the Father alone, but not a personal property, since it does not 
constitute the person of the Father. Accordingly there can be no real order 
between the properties, relations and notions since the same thing is identified 


with all three. But if we consider their order in the light of their respective 
definitions, then notion precedes relation logically in the same way as one thing is 
prior to another from our point of view: while relation and property precede in the 
order of real priority. If, however, we seek the order between relation and property, 
we can find no such order in creatures: because some properties are relations, but 
not all, and in like manner some relations are properties, but not all. If, however, we 
consider property in something absolute, then property precedes in the order 
whereby the absolute precedes the relative. In the divine persons relation precedes 
property logically: because as the property is that which belongs to one alone, 
property logically presupposes distinction: and in God nothing is distinct otherwise 
than by reason of a relation. Wherefore relation which is the principle of distinction 
in God is logically prior to property. It must be observed, however, that neither 
property nor relation as such are defined as constituting a person. Because since a 
person is an individual substance of rational nature, that which is outside substance 
cannot constitute a person: wherefore in created things properties and relations are 
not constituent of, but are incidental to the persons already constituted: whereas in 
God the relation itself which is also a property is the divine essence: so that by this 
very fact that which is constituted thereby is a person: inasmuch as unless paternity 
were the divine essence, the name Father could by no means signify a person, but 
only a relative accident of a person, as in the case of human persons. Hence 
paternity inasmuch as it is the divine essence constitutes a hypostasis, subsisting in 
the divine nature; inasmuch as it is a relation it distinguishes; inasmuch as it is a 
property it belongs to one person only and not to another; inasmuch as it is a 
notion it is the principle whereby that person is known. Accordingly in the logical 
order, the first is that which constitutes the person, the second is that which 
distinguishes it, the third is the property, and the fourth is the notion. 


Reply to the Thirteenth Objection. Although filiation is not opposed relatively to 
procession, nevertheless the person proceeding is opposed relatively to the Son; 
and this is the reason why procession is distinguished from filiation. 


Reply to the Fourteenth Objection. Though the Greeks do not acknowledge that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, they believe that the Son in some way is the 
principle whence the Holy Spirit originates. This is plain from the fact that they 
state that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son, and that he is 


the Spirit of the Son. And yet a statement may imply a contradiction, whereas one 
who is ignorant may grant it explicitly: and thus an unintelligent person might say 
that the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son and yet is distinct from the Son. 


Reply to the Fifteenth Objection. By acknowledging that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of the Son Damascene implies that in some way the Holy Spirit originates from the 
Son. 


Reply to the Sixteenth Objection. The Holy Spirit and the Son are said to be two 
streams inasmuch as both proceed from the Father. Yet the Greek doctors say that 
the Son is the fount of the Holy Spirit, but that the Holy Spirit does not proceed 
from him. The same applies to the other comparisons. 


THE END 


